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The Surrey Theatre. 


URNT down: built up, 
Such are the two con- 
stantly recurring state. 
ments in the history of 


proprietor, Mr. James Jones, greatly altered the 
character of the representations. To Mr. Cross 
was due the re-modelling and re-building of the 
theatre in 1799, when Mr. Robert Wright Hod- 
son was added to the firm of proprietors. Six 
seasons of successful management followed, and 
amongst the performers we find Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallack, Mrs. Wybrow, the elder Bologna, Ridg- 
way, Parsloe, Mons. D’Egville, Laurent, Brad- 
bury, and Grimaldi. And now its time was 
come, and on the 12th of August, 1805, in the 
twenty-third year from its first opening, it was 
utterly destroyed by fire. 

With the structure perished an extensive 
wardrobe, a large quantity of scenery (much of it 
by the elder Greenwood), and a voluminous col- 





our theatres. The burn- 
ing may be delayed, 
but come it does, for 
certain. The first 
theatre where now the 
Surrey stands, in the 
Blackfriars - road, was 
called The Royal Circus. | 


Its projector and pro. 


| 
| 
| 


i 


j 


Hughes, with whom 
the elder Dibdin was 
afterwards associated. 


The old theatre and its 
appurtenances covered 
a considerable space of 
ground, extending to a 
lane at the rear —in 
after years the southern 
end of the Waterloo- 
road — and including 
the space on which the 
“Equestrian Tavern ” 
to the south, and the 





“ Flowers of the Forest’ to the north, now 


stand. To the right of the latter house 
were some large panelled carriage-gates, leading 
to the stables and riding-school of the Circus, 
that existed until within a few years, when 
they were replaced by iron-work. In an 
old engraved view of the spot is seen an in- 
scription on the front of the house to the right 
hand, announcing “ Hughes’s Horsemanship 
by his Majesty’s Guard :” this house was the 
residence of the proprietor. The Circus, in its 
entertainments and character, was in rivalry 
with “The Amphitheatre,” in the Westminster- | 
road,then in the zenith of its prosperity under its 
founder, old Philip Astley, the ex-dragoon of 
William of Cumberland at Culloden. The New 
Circus, “opened on the 17th November, 1782” 
(under a lease granted by Admiral West in that 
year), with “a combined entertainment of horse- 
manship, rope-dancing, songs, and musick ;” 
these last required the licence of the magistracy, 
under the 25th George II. It says something 
for Mr. Hughes, that the programme included 
“a species of amusement perfectly novel in its 
kind, consisting of ‘paintings, statues, and 
heterogeneous objects, properly explained and | 
elucidated.” 
After a few years the elder Dibdin with-| 
drew, and, under several proprietors, the Circus | 
met with varied success. Melodrama was in- 
troduced, and among the celebrities of the 
Circus was John Palmer, the comedian, who 
played here while a prisoner for debt in the 
King’s Bench. The large sums he received, and 
his reckless mode of squandering them, sug- 
gested the clause in the old ‘* Debtors’ Act,” by 
which all places of public amusement and 
licensed public-houses were declared “out” of 
“the rules,” or prescribed limits in which those 
who could pay for the privilege were permitted 
to reside, when arrested and imprisoned for 
debt. 

In 1798, Mr. J. C. Cross, whose first wife was an 
actress at this theatre, Covent Garden, and else- 


lection of MS. music, by Reeve, Hook, Sander- 
son, Weippert, and other composers. The in- 
surance was 3,0001. only, scarcely one-fourth of 
its value. The building was said to be pro- 





B “led ome black Patek ott any do —y y's 

Then basaine on through ether with a vile hum 

Turn’d to the left hand, fronting the Asyium, : 

And burnt the Royal Cireus in a hurry,— 

"Twas called ‘the Circus’ then, but now ‘the 
Surrey,’” 

With this alteration came the abolition of the 
amphitheatre, which merged into the pit; while 
the stables were decorated to form retiring 
saloons. 

Tom Dibdin was at this time Elliston’s author 
and adapter, and when Elliston made himself 
lessee of the New Drury-lane Theatre, Dibdin 
became his successor at the Surrey. He has left 
a minute account of his prospects, position, and 
progress during the seven years he held the 
managerial reins—from 1816 to 1822 inclusive, 
The rent was agreed on at 1,0001. a year, with 
one-third of the clear profits obtained, to Mr. 
West, the landlord; the lessee to expend 4,0001. 





vided with tanks and stop-cocks, but no water 
was laid on: a pond was the only resource, and | 
this of course proved of no avail. 

The fire would appear to have been a severe 
blow to Cross, for we find that it was late in| 


commenced the reconstruction “from drawings 
by Mr. Cabanall, junior.” 

The new theatre opened on Easter Monday, 
1806, “under the control of Messrs. Holloway, 
Evans, Wilby, Lant, and Woodward, trustees,” 

“ 


who are characterised by Mr. Cross, as “ gentle- 


men of worth, honour, and integrity; at any 
rate, they appear to have found the means to 
re-build the theatre. 

In the s 
was advertised for lease or sale, and Robert 


cond season the ‘* New Royal Circus” 


William Elliston, on the 23rd of February, 1809, 
the day bs 


down (C vent 


fore Drury-lane Theatre was burnt 
Garden Theatre then lying in 
been burnt in the preceding 


ruins, having 
September), sent in proposals, and ultimately 


i 


} > lege 
pecame icss 





ve for seven years at a rental of 
2,1001. per annum. 

On the 23rd of March the papers contain the 
announcement that “The Royal Circus will open 
on Easter Monday (1809) under the sole direc- 
tion of R. W. Elliston, esq.” The auditorium 
reconstructed: the boxes were 
and increased in number, the 
and additional private boxes 
was, moreover, tastefully 


was almost 
altered in form 
pit was raised, 
were enclosed; it 
decorated. 

Elliston being at this time under engagement 
at the Lyceum was prevented from appearing at 
his own house until the 16th of June, when he 
made his first bow in a “ burletta-melodrama,” 
in three acts, founded on the “ Beggars’ Opera,” 
wherein he personated Captain Macheath. 

Elliston soon found himself crippled by the 
restrictions of his licence, which forbade spoken 


on the 5th of March, 1810, Sir Thos. Turton pre- 
sented a petition in the House of Commons from 
R. W. Elliston, praying that he, the petitioner, 
might be permitted “ to exhibit and perform in 


| the said theatre, the Royal Circus, all such enter- | again at its heels; and, on the night 


tainments of music and action as are commonly 


| called pantomimes and ballets, together with 
operatic or musical pieces, accompanied with | 


dialogue.” The House rejected the petition, on 
the ground that “ it would go to alter the whole 


are at present regulated within the metropolis 
and twenty miles round.” We have seen this 
question since disposed of. 

It was in the next season, which commenced 
on Easter Monday, 1810, that the name of the 
theatre was changed from “the Circus” to 
“the Surrey,” as celebrated in “ The Rejected 


Addresses :’’ 
‘* Base Buonaparts, fill’d with deadly ire, 
Sets one by one our playhouses on fire. 
Some time ago he pounced with deadly glee on 
The Opera House, then burnt down the Pantheon; 
Nay, still unsated, in a coat of flames, 





where, having married the daughter of the then 


Next at Millbank he cross’d the River Thames ; 


in repairs, &c., and to insure the building for 


9 vy) 


9,0001., and his own property for 3,0 


more. 


The premiums on these policies were 3601. 


| a year. 


On the Ist of July, 1816, Dibdin epened his 


prietor was Mr. Robert November before Mr. Donaldson, the builder, | house with a strong company. In 1817 a great 


hit was made by Moncrieff’s burlesque of “ Don 


Giovanni.” “ Kenilworth,” “Ivanhoe,’ “ Guy 
Mannering,” “The Heart of Midlothian,” and 
other pieces from Scott, were produced, and 
were well supported by Huntley, Everton, 
Bengough, T. P. Cooke, Copeland, Mra. 
Egerton, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Chatterley, 
Mrs. Gomersal, Miss 8S. Booth, Miss Tree, and 


many other well-known performers. 
t for the 


522, relin- 


The expenses, however, were too gré 
, > 
receipts. Dibdin retired in October, 1 
‘eM 


quishing his licence in favour of Mr. Watkyns 


Burroughs. 


After the theatre had suffered evil fortune, 
Elliston again took command, and in the au:umn 
of 1828, Weber’s earliest operatic work, ‘“ Syl- 
vana,” was produced, with Mrs. Fitzwilliam as 


the heroine, Henry Phillips, and Miss Graddon. 


Afterwards came a great hit, Douglas Jerrold’s 
“ Black-Eyed Susan,” which was first played 
June 6th, 1829. Elliston died early in 1831, 
leaving his position to his son Charles. Then 
came Osbaldiston, whose first year began at 
Christmas, 1831. Osbaldiston afterwards mi- 
grated to Covent Garden. 

In 1833, Mr. Geo ce Bolwell Davidge became 
lessee, and made the Surrey prosperous. Aft 
nine seasons Davidge died in 1842, and left 
honse to his widow, Mrs. Davidge, who carried 
it on for some years, and then sublet it. In 
December, 1848, Mr. Richard Shepherd and 
Mr. Osbaldiston became joint-lessees ; but Mr. 
Osbaldiston soon afterwards returned to the Vic- 
toria; and Mr. William Creswick, the tragedian, 
After 








became co-lessee with Mr. Shepherd. 


| dialogue without a musical accompaniment, and nearly fourteen years of managemeut, Mr. 


Creswick retired, and Mr. Shepherd associated 
with himself Mr. James Anderson, the tra- 
gedian. 

And now the theatre’s natural enemy was 
the 30th of January, 1865, the Sarrey was burnt 
to the ground in a few hours. When we visited 
the ruins the next morning, the only thing that 
retained form and colour was a tin breastplate, 
lying in the midst of the large area that was 


valet) 


principle upon which theatrical entertainments | covered with charcoal mixed with pieces of 


ltwisted iron, and inclosed by tottering walls. 


Persons of all classes exerted themselves to 
mitigate the distress thus brought upon num- 
bers connected with the theatre; foremost 
amongst whom should be mentioned in any 
record of the event, Mr. Henry Hill, F.S.A., and 
Mr. Ridge, two gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change,—the readiest body in all England to do 
promptly an act of munificent kindness, —who, 
with much personal exertion, gathered together 
alarge sum of money, and forwarded it to the 





committee. 
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Whet we have farther to say belongs to— 


THE NEW THEATRE, 


Which was opened to the public on Tuesday 
evening last. Soon after the fire, designs were | 
evited from several architects for the “rebuild. | 
ime, on behalf of Lieutenant-Colonel Temple | 
West, who is the — of the site, and the | 
hoice ultimately fell — the plans of Mr. | 
John Ellis, architect Anstin Friars, London. 

in th e@ beginning of April the 
wore commenced, and great difficulties were 
wacourtered, 








sas and the bursting in of 


Se 
tee cellar under the stage. The first thing done 
a : 











vas to sink a 11 G6 ft. in diameter on the north 
sede of the excavation, into which the water | 
rushed and rose to a co visider ible height ; in this 
well was fixed a 6-in. suction-shaft, attached to 
@. double-action pumping engine; and after con- 


and day for three months, 
tie level! of wat gan to fall. While 
tis was going on, the foundations of the main 
wells forming the sides of the large cellar and 
carpenters’ shop behind, as also the foundations 


Less nioht 
Slant workiug nigo 


; 
er gr Ldn lly be 


« the main building, were excavated in trenches 
© fi. in width, , and some 40 ft. in depth, where 
Ghe stiff clay stratum was reached. Upon this 
G architect commenced the superstructure by 
= bed of concrete 3 ft. in depth and 6 ft. in 
with, upon — were Joy ced walls, built 
ua ror cem t, an wh 3 6 in. thick, puddled 


with 12 in. a stiff clay. After 
eat labour the ground-level was reached; but 
ili the water rose and fell in the well, although 
eastant pumping was carried on. The next 
cep was to remove all shoring and excavate 


4 fhe cs: AA GE 


= enntih enclosed within the walls of the 
Siar and shops, forming a mass 100 ft. long, 
fi. wide, and 40 ft. deep. This completed, 
bottom was still full of water, which after- 
ds 1 to about 6 in., when some tons of 





sugne-lime were thrown in, and simultaneously 
worked up with the gravel left in for this pur- 







ros »2 kness of 5 ft. After some days of 
fabour, and mixing together, this entire mass of 
eoncrete was | led down and set: since which 
x no ter has appeared,—and thus the 
wellar and foundation works were brought to a 





We ready given a section of the 

iiding now add the ground-plan anda 
wiew of rior.+ 

The sit f the new theatre is irregular; 
sbo “1%) ft. in its extreme length, and about 
210 ft. in width: fronting the Blackfriars-road 
with a facade of G2ft. It covers a much larger 


or, and most of this increased 
space has been ad led to the stage. The main 
entrance is by a tetrastyle Ionic portico, 62 ft. 


area. thar 








&n width by 30 ft. in height, projecting 13 ft. from 
the main wall. The centre doorway leads to 
the box-entrance lobby by a stone staircase. 


On the right hand is the pit entrance, placed on 
@ level with the roadway; on the left hand, the 
a . . tal - 
trance to the “e ry, by a stone staircase, 7 it. 
gn widih, w one out inders, very properly. 
The au lito ni wheel form, 68 ft. in 
Length. fromthe curtain to the back wall of the epit 


and G2 ft. in width. Two rows of stalls are pro- 


vided. The floor of the dress-circle is raised on | 
10 ft. above the pit level, supported | 
The first tier | 


wi 

the average 
upon iron columns and girders. 
of boxes is 9 ft., and the second tier 10 ft., in 
height from floor to ceiling ; these are supported 
handsome iron columns, brought forward | 
to the front of the circle. 


; 


Say) Te) 





carton pierre, W ‘ith medallions and wreath deco- | 
rations. The colour of the ground is light, and 
the enrichments are gilded. 

The outline of the proscenium opening is 
elegant aud of good proportion ; the upper part 
is decorated. 

The auditorium is covered with a coffered | 
dome (each panel containing a rosette), 50 ft. in 
diameter, rising 10 ft. in the centre, and is 55 ft. 
above thelevel of ‘the pit flooring; itis ornamented 
an gold and delicate tints upon the blue ground- 
work of the coffers. In the entablature at its 
aseappear the names,—Shakspeare, Ben Jonson 
Drayton, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Wycherly, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, Dryden, Con. 
greve, Stecle, Cibber, Addison, Goldsmith, 
Fielding, Rowe, Coleman, Garrick, Otway, 
Byron, Sheridan, Macklin, ‘Sheridan Knowles, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Bulwer, —in all twenty- -Six. 

In the centre of the c: -iling, 


* fee p. 220, ante, 


+ See pp. 924, 925, 


excavations 


both from the nature of the founda- | 
water while forming | 


The fronts to the | 
boxes and gal ory are enriched and modelled in | 


which is of | 





| moulded carton pierre, is fixed a large sunlight 
burner, which illuminates the entire house ; the 
| heat a from this is carried away by an iron 
| tube, 18 in. in diameter, round which is fixed a 
| wrought-iron jacket, 7 ft. in diameter, both 
| going through the roofs into the open air. The 
| roofs are constructed of iron; that over the 
| auditorium in eleven trusses, each 65 ft. span ; 
| and that over the stage in ten trusses, each 72 ft. 

| Span. The flies are supported by four lattice 

| girders, each 60 ft. in length, 
stage perfectly clear and open from side to side. 
| Spiral iron staircases, 6 ft. in diameter, communi- | 
, afford- 

ing the quickest possible access to all the working 
|machinery of stage and barrel loft, as also for 


| 


j cate from the scene-docks to upper flies 





thus leaving the | 


; the development of large transformations and | 


other scenic effects. 

The carpenters’ shop and painting-room are 
placed, as we mentioned in our previous notice, 
at the back of the stage. Three frames can 
be painted at one time, the whole being under 
the control of the principal artist engaged in 
preparing any scenery required, and these rooms 
are separated from the theatre by iron doors, so 
that the dangerous part of the theatre may be 


kept completely without the main building—a | 


great consideration in the case of fire. 

The designs for the modelled ornamentation 
and coloured decoration have been supplied by 
the architect himself, and the architectural effect 
of the whole is certainly satisfactory. 

The stage is 60 ft. in depth, and 70 ft. in 
width between the scene docks, which are each 
15 ft. deep, making a total of 100 ft. for working 
room: beneath this is a large cellar, capable of 
receiving the heaviest set scenes that may be re- 
quired. Care has evidently been taken that this 
part of the theatre should be unexceptionable, 
judged of under our present lights. 

The green-room, refreshment and retiring 
saloons, dressing-rooms, ballet-room, property- 
room, wardrobe, treasury, and numerous offices, 
are all convenient. 

The carcass was erected by Mr. C. N. Foster, 
of Whitefriars; the iron roofs, girders, and 
colamns were made by Messrs. Rankin & Co., of 
Liverpool; the modelling and decorations were 
by Mr. E. W. Bradwell, of Great Portland-street, 
and Mr. Parlby, of Rathbone-place, from designe 
by the architect; the iron staircases by Mr. 
Pountney, of Blackfriars-road ; the gas fittings 
by Mesers. Jones, of Bow-street, Covent Garden ; 
the furnishing was by Messrs. Green, of Mortime - 
street; the sunlight by Messrs. Strode, of S 
Martin’s-le-Grand ; the slating by Messrs. Pec Bae 
& Owen, of Oak Wharf, City-road ; and the iron 
doors by Messrs. Clark & Co. 

Mr. John Hurley superintended for the builder; 
Mr. Bilborongh acted as foreman for the excava- 
tions and brickwork ; Mr. Joseph Derry, as fore- 
man of carpenters; Mr. Mesher, as foreman for 
Messrs. Rankin. The whole of the stage was 
entrusted to the care of Mr. William Mather, 
and the portico to Messrs. Bellman & Ivey. 

We may add in conclusion, that the total ex- 
pense is estimated at about 25,0001. and that 
Mr. Shepherd will pay a rental of something like 
2,8001. a year for the remainder of his term, 








»| after which a larger rent will probably be ob- 


| tainable. 


| Awnp here, in the theatre, we to-day drop 
| the curtain on the year 1865, with all its 
| good and evil,—its successes and shortcomings, 
— things incomplete and purposes delayed.” 
Ve have played our own small part on our own 
| tentions ; and we have many reasons to be thank- 
| ful for the yrennend quatensly accorded. When 
| the bell “rings up” next week, for 1566, the 
| manager will be found, as of old, at his post, and 
the company ready to show “ the very age and 
| body of the time, his (architectural) form and 
| (constructive) pressure.” We shall not disdain 
in our sanitary efforts, if good is to 
be gained by it. Our artists will 
do their best; lighting, and ventila- 
be attended to; and even 


“ sensation ” 


scenic 
age 

heating, 
| tion will, of course, 
| the orchestra, 
{lated from seeing into hearing, will not be 
We will listen to good prompting, 
| come from what quarter it may: and will let every 


' | neglect ed. 


___ | supporter we have, from far and near, take a part | tion dates from at Icast half a century ayo; and 


_ Overbeck’s fresco of “ The Escape of the Saviour 


fin producing a whole which shall show all the 


‘in this walk for the present. 


doings of the sister arts in the three kingdoms, 
and somewhere beyond. With thus much by 
way of epilogue, we make a grateful bow'to all 
kind friends before and behind the curtain. 


Grorce Gopwrnx, 





MODERN ART IN ROMF, 


With November opens a season when certain 
public works sus spended during the summer, 
particularly those in subterrancous places, recom. 
menee in Rome. Catacomb-excavations are now 
again in progress, under the direction of the 
Chevalier de Rossi, though we understand that 
fands are so low as to prevent the Archwo'ogic 
Committee responsible from undertaking mueh 
On the Pala- 
tine, the works ordered by the French Emperor, 
and directed by Signor Rosa, continue without 
interruption, though not in any late instance 
rewarded by discoveries of special interest; 
while those in the erypt-church of 8. Clemente, 
not yet completely disencumbered, are also kept 
up through the whole year by the zealous father 


| prior, Muilooly, wko had the merit of first re- 


'well lighted for 


| small stage at least with earnestness and good in- | 


representative of beanty trans- | 


| the fourth century. 


opening this long-buried basilica, probably of 
In other directions, on the 
Quirinal and Esquiline hills, we have to notice 
labours that are much altering the aspects of 
those classie sites, as the formation of new 
streets (in their hitherto slate merely roads, 
without houses) and the central railway station 
near the Diocletian Therme ; also the improve- 
ment of the steep approach to the papal palace, 
which has already changed the entire level of 
he Quirinal on one side, and as to the archi- 
tect’s plan been much criticised; nor does it, 
indeed, appear that 100,000 scudi, the sum 
voted, will be compensated for by any results 
characterized by beauty or imposing features ; 
the amount of 83,000 scudi spent (we are 
assured) in the sole task of demolition, with 
sacrifice of certain offices built by Bernini, being 
to all appearance most exorbitant. Restorations 
of churches, St. Paul’s, 8. Maria in Trastevere, 
8S. Angelo in Pescaria (close to the Octavian 
portico), and 8. Nicolo in Carcere, continue at 
the usual slow pace. The principal undertaking 
in sacred art now progrescive is the series of 
colossal mosaics, from designs by Conseni, on the 
facade of the ( Istian basilica, — their subjects, 
the Saviour enthroned between St. Peter and St. 
Pani; on lower level, the Adoration of the 
Lamb, from the Apocalypse, with the mystic 
cities Jer usalem and Bethichem; and below, be- 
tween the windows, four major prophets,—alto- 
gether a grandly-conceived and appropriate 
composition, that far surpasses all else contri- 
tributed by modern art (in painting at least) to 
this great new church. For an altar-piece in 
the same temple is now beiag prepared, at the 
studio of mosaics in the Vatican, a magnificent 
copy, in the same art-form, of the ‘“‘ Assump- 
tion,” by Giulio Romano and Penni (from 
Raifaelle’s design), a picture in the museum at 
that place, to supersede the indifferent altar- 
picture in oils, by Camuecini, that now hangs in 
a transept of the basilica. 

It is rarely that we hear of any memorable 
addition to the sacred art adorning other 
public buildings than churches in Rome; but in 
every way entitled to regard is a large fresco 
lately finished by Minardi, in a throne-room (no? 
its display) at the Quirinal 
Palace, its subject, “The Propagation of the 
Faith,” treated in a manner indicating a high 
order of imaginative powers, as well as great 
technical skill ; in the upper part of this fine 
picture being seen the Saviour triumphantly 
floating in air, amidst adoring saints and angels, 
with the banner of victory iu His hand; Abraham 
in the act of his intended sacrifice, and Moses, 
with the legal tablets, immodiately at His feet ; 
under their figures, a symboiic river, from whose 

waters are drinking lions and lambs (type of 
evangelical concord) ; lower, on the plain of the 
foreground, the Apostles, St. Peter in the midst, 











| about to start on their sacred mission for convert- 


ing the world, a group admirable for the character 


| of calm heroic resolve in the heads, and the ineipi- 


ent movement, expressing the moment of depar- 
ture, in the figures. Externally to these groups, in 
far distance, majestic forms of “ sworded sers- 
phim” driving away the Demons of Error and 
Discord. The work gives a high idea of the 


| undiminished powers of an artist whose reputa- 
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from the Jews by passing over the brink of aj finished, over the chancel-arch, of the S8.! the quays of such a river (if quays I ean pro 
precipice” (to represent the invisibility stated | Lorenzo basilica, “The Virgin and Child en-| perly call them) should be so dingy. despicable. 
in the sacred narrative), on the ceiling of another | throned amidst Saints,” also distinguished by a and dilapidated-looking. With a coal trade of 
room in the same palace, appears cold and feeble | feeling and skill that confirm his title to stand | two centuries’ standing, and an iron trade rival. 
when we examine it immediately after admiring | high among Italian competitors in one walk. ling that of the Clyde, not speaking of its ehemi- 
Minardi’s _ picture. The studio of the last- Returning to the Vatican, we have to observe | cal and other kindred branches, here is Newcastle 
named artist is little known to the tourist world | that Podesti’s frescoes illustrative of the Imma-| this day, with a worse landing-place for its 
in Rome, nor does it seem to be his desire to lay | culate Conception dogma, are not yet made import and export trade than any town with 
himself much open to their visits. Designs in| public, though accessible; and that an antique half its pretensions that I wot of. — Speculating 
crayon, and finished drawings in water-colours,| mosaic has been laid on the pavement of the landlords, and speculating and philanthropie 
are there seen in much larger number than | same hall, containing that series, which we do | builders and citizens, and gelf-made « ngineers ag 
oil-paintings, or any others beyond the incipient | not find improves on further acquaintance ; for | self-made men, bave done much for Newcastle 
stage; but the immense variety, the vigour | it is precisely where the aim is highest,—where | that she can never forg: t; but her corporations, 
and feeling manifest in subjects of the most op- | spiritual grandeur is demanded,—that the artist |old and new, must have been wofully re miss, 
posite walks, classie and romantic, historical | proves unequal to his task. The pomps of wor- | for they have been and must be undeniably rich, 
and devotional, leave an impression of astonish-| ship at St. Peter's, the synod of cardinals and} to neglect the evident and essential im prore- 
ment after a visit to Minardi’s studio. On some | bishops, are indeed well composed and striking ;| ments that the town required. However, they 
of his sketches may be observed dates so far| but the celestial vision, seen hovering above, | are talking of attempting these now. 

back as 1812, 1817; and, among those of latest | fails in every attribute we look for in so sublime Neweastle possesses a few good streets ; Grey- 
origin, we noticed to admire “ Dante’s Virgil in |a range. There is, generally speaking, an acade- street, for instance, at the head of which stands 
the Elysian Fields,” “The Combat of Borletta,”’ mic affectation and coldness in this Roman | the Grey Testimonial, a not unhandsome column, 
the invading “ Gauls on the Forum,” “ St. Paul | school, of which Podesti is a recognised repre- | surmounted by a statue of the ear). Grainger- 
dictating an Epistle in Prison,” “Ugolino| sentative; and its peculiarities are euch as street and Olayton-strect are also fine streets; 
and his Children ;” the last, a treatment of} remind us of the hired model or the tableau on} but the majority are merely so-so. Leaving the 
the story quite terrific in pathos. His “ Holy | the stage, rather than of Nature or Truth. For | quay-side, you pass up a thoroughfare called 
Families,” and other evangelic subjects, are | the above-named series, that artist was to have The Side. It is an antiquated, if not the most 
pleasing, but comparatively feeble, at least | received 18,000 scudi; and one new trait of the | antique street in the town. The old cage-work 
where the artist has confined himself to long-| generosity of Pius IX. is the augmentation by | structures in it and its approaches remind you of 
beaten paths; where rapid action, complex | 3,000 scudi, ordered as token of his satisfaction | Elizabeth’s or Queen Anne’s time. Crow-step 





grouping, or romantic grandeur is aimed at,/| with the performance. gables and projecting windows, while the shop- 
his success is eminent ; and, amidst a school so| We believe the Roman sculptors were gene- fronts recede beneath, are still characteristic of 
fallen ag is assuredly that of Roman painting at | rally disappointed at the results of the Dublin | the Neweastle side. Half-way up the Side, at 
present, Minardi ontshines all competitors. Exhibition, where few of their works were sold,|the foot of Dean-street, a noble stone arch, 


Consoni has also displayed much power in the | except a colossal statue of the Pope, and a small cutting obliquely at a great altitude, carries the 
walk peculiarly his own; and never, perhaps,| group by Lombardi; and we were surprised to North-Eastern Railway above the level of the 
more strikingly than in the two series he is now , find, among those sent back, the admirable highest houses in this street. You may pass up 
engaged on,—the cartoons for the mosaics above | bust of Cardinal Wiseman, by Benzoni. Visit Dean-street, which is the modern route, at once 
noticed, and others for sacred groups toadorn|ing the studio of the latter, we saw at a into the heart of the town; or, if you cheose, you 
the mausoleum of Prince Albert, ordered by our | certain stage of progress in the marble, his large may pursue your way, with your hand on your 
Queen: the subjects of the latter, a Crucifixion, | group of the “ Flight from Pompeii” (the mother | knec-cap, up the remainder of the very steep 
with many figures finely grouped; the four} and child protected by Glaucus, as in the well-| Side, which will bring you up to St. Nichelas- 
Evangelists for the spandrels of arches; also| known Romance), this being one of Benzoni’s. buildings, the approaches to the Stephenson 
(these not yet among the cartoons visible), the most able and original works, highly dramatic, | High-level Bridge, spannin,; the Tyne (a road- 
Nativity, Resurrection, and Ascension,—those | and conveying the terror of the catastrophe with way and railway both) from Newcastle to Gates- 
hitherto prepared being of high merit, and the | a truthful pathos. But is it a subject suited for , head. 


separate figures, both for the mausoleum and for sculpture in its higher aims? Tenerani’s fine Overhanging the river, at the entrance tothe 
the mosaics, of genuine majestic character. monument to Pius VIIL, has not yet appeared, | High Level, is the old castle, whose wal} in 


Consoni’s talents has already been made though all is ready, in its place at St. Peter’s,: thickness covers as much as it encompasses. 
known in England by other works commissioned where, it seems, no other appropriate spot will! Within the castle is the Antiquarian Museum, 
by our Queen,—‘“ The Hours and Loves” in the’ be left for such colossal memorials after the and the Society of Antiquaries meets there. 
State Ball-room at Buckingham Palace; and | erecting of this last; and it is understood that It contains a very good collection of divers 
he has been one of the artists engaged on a| Pius 1X. desires to have his monument in the antiquities, and is well worth a visit. A time- 
decoration in continuance for about four years | splendid “confessional,” lately finished before gun surmounts the castle, and at one o'clock 
past, the frescoes and stucco reliefs in the porti-| the high altar of S. Maria Maggiore. Another (Greenwich) each day, it rattles and shakes, 
coes of the Vatican Loggie, his contribution here | monument has been projected, and subscription by its report, the old musty tenements of the 
consisting of thirty-two small pictures, qua-| towards it set on foot, by the Irish ecclesiastics Castle Garth and crumbling Side. 
dretti, illustrative of the evangelic history, which, | here, to a well-known theologian and writer, The steeple of St. Nicholas Church, defily 
together with stuccoes alike of sacred “subjects their countryman, Wadding, the historian of the and delicately poised by the springing of flying 
by the sculptor Galli, adorn the compartment | Franciscan order, of which he was a member, buttresses from either angle of the tower, is a 
now called by a new name, “Loggia Pia.” | who lived and laboured long at the convent of | miracle to the amazed beholder, w! o looks ap 
Another, known as the “ Loggia dei Zuceari,” | 8. Isidoro, where he died in 1657; and the com- from below, and is puzzled to divine by what 
from the artists who once decorated it, has been | munity of which convent—in fact, a college for subtle art and cunning hand it was raised there. 
restored with new paintings, similar in character | theologic studies rather than a house of cloistral In “ Old” Aberdeen, at the College, the Im- 
and subject, by Mantovani, whose work was of| retirement,—set on foot this project, giving the perial Crown is somewhat similarly snpported, 
about three years’ duration. The Vatican Palace, | commission to an artist of great abilities, Jaco- but St. Nicholas surpasses it. 3 
under Pius 1X., bas indeed become renovated. | metti, who has prepared a very pleasing design. The new pablic buildings of Newcastle do not 

Coghetti and Gagliardi are the two painters | After all that has been said and done respecting betray much architectural _taste inte rnally or 
most esteemed in Rome, after the above-named, | the new church at the English college, in Rome, | externally. The Central Exchange rooms @re 
both actively employed at present; the former, | the subscription for which has be en long in pro- spacious enough for the purpose, | ut it supe 
who excels in battle-pieces, subjects from Roman | gress, after the announcement of this decision! me that the interior arrangement might have 
history, having lately sent to Vienna one of his | for a Gothic type in architecture, and the all but been better. e 
most admired and original pictures, “ Brutus | decided commission of the work to Mr. Pugin, The Town-hall might have assumed another 

of Lucretia | we hear the plan has undergone considerable shape, to the benefit and beauty of t] e town. Its 
in the Forum ;”’ the latter being still, after about | modification ; that the Gothie has been aban- large public room is ill adapted to the nate a 
nine years’ occupation on the same series, daily | doned, and the Byzantiue style preferred ; and | either hearer or speaker. I speak , wae ——_ 
at work on his frescoes at S. Agostino,—Scrip- | that no English architect, but a Roman, Count! of mere accommodation and inner embe - 
tural subjects and others, from the lives of | Vespignani, long engaged by this Government, mont. hehe bk By aad 
Augustinian. saints already reported upon in} and the author of many church re storations in The Central Railway ain eat om - _ 
our pages. this city, is chose n for the undertaking desired | one, and covers ogee nates a ane - “ 

The modern pictures presented (according to | to be conspicuous for scale and splendour. a very fine and ine —— — — y = - 
usage) to Pius IX. after acts of beatifying or} way-like sy 4 grecningni ve ith - at the: abe 
canonizing, illustrative of those individuals’ | way, this is ¢ gE WER WAGs hey 
lives who have received such honours, now | need most,—usefalness. pig 
, Crossing direct from the Central Station, a few 


fi . : Ft J oa. i - ae aiidateaaind ones = 99 
s0rm -ollec a hal ie Vatican | r - IN “OC EWCASTLE. . . . we ; 
orm a collection in a hall of the Vatican, to} A WALK IN “CANNY NEWCASTLI yards will bring you face to face with vestiges of 

anciently surronnded the 








addressing the People over the Body 





which access is obtainable. Few of these can | 


: ‘e inat hac “ve Jewcastle, on my/the Roman wal! that 
claim a high place: others are scarce above | I HAVE just had a survey of Newcastle, on my/|the Roma t 


0 ; . gaa sae | ’ Py av seen sight and an im- 
mediocrity. ‘The Virgin and Child appearing | journey south. It is not my first visit to the — ro — aoe * ee 
. 5 . - < ay ‘ ae toa i Rey an Leatiahia 2sire > -scending > > 
to the Beata Maria degli Angeli,” by Rudens, a| town; but it is the first time 1 have had an satiable desire, by conde a silee Bagh sore 
Ge : “- ge ea a sin | “unity of seeing through it. If the capital | humility and inquiry, you may trace the cireur 
zerman artist settled in Rome, struck us as in | opportunity by ay nes a -”? place | of the at li d the town also; and you will, I 
purity and sentiment superior,—indeed, poetic. | of Roman Northumbria is not a “canny” piace, ‘? the wall, and to ‘a f Net wiry acid the 
“The Saviour appearing to the B. Maria| certain I am that its people are: so the name 1s | doubt not, be repaid for your troubl a 
Alcoeque,” by Podesti, is theatrical and glaring. | not misapplied. Unless accommodated by some | pleasing reflections, and the immemorial ec 
A C, 5 J Stl, is ari. | “rt : “a oe " ii ry reak 
“St. Giovanni del Britto and the Japanese | aéronaut for a half an hour skyward, I should | that will break upon your ear. 


+. | fai he reader its c ms | From the end of Clayton-street you are car- 
Martyrs,” by Gagliardi, has some dramatic | fail to convey to the reader its contour; but I} ; From the . 3 tea Si 
power - itl ~ f ; tist Fracas-| will content myself, hap-hazard, by saying that | ried out upon the Scotcswood-road along to Sir 
od > wor ? rtist fracas- j » DY yins mais f Pi 
ry ee >; lit is : and-down, in-and-out, eccentric- | William Armstrong’s iron and ordnance mana- 
sin* ‘lately become eminent), the “ Beato Pietro | it is a most up- d ; , cee 
a...io,”’—a Jesnit, addressing Charles V., who | looking place. : ; j d y. aero ban = 
ted i ie oa dinal.. iatly| I was certainly strack with surpriseeach time | The Scotoswood-road side is of recent grow - 
“G4 in company with a cardinal, hay usti) et ; 1 Py steer . — ’ 
s Praised “me at ao example of vigorous con- | I looked upon the Tyne, whose water for miles Like a succulent fibre, it show 8 the a 
: and. well-toned colouring. We may | is dotted with such a wealth of shipping, and its the new towncreeping out, still out, clasping the 
fn na : me *7 ; ided with such a mine of wealth, that. fresh loam and the green meadows in its gripe. 
by the same artist, a fresco lately | banks studded with , 
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There is a public common called the Leazes, 
somehow or other vested in the hands of the 
“freemen” of Newcastle. This common is a 
great acquisition to the town. It answers as a 
place of recreation and walk for the towns- 
people on Sundays or other days when time per- 
mits. There is another large common further 
out of town, called the Moor, where the “ New- 
castle races” are held. 

Notwithstanding the existence of these large 
tracts of ground, Newcastle, with all its trade, 
cannot boast of a public park. Why, Sun- 
derland, though not very sweet-scented, has 
begun to deodorise filth in her foul lanes, and 
develop a public park. 

A reverend gentleman has lately told some 
wholesome truths under the heading of “ The 
Nightside of Newcastle ;” but, saving for the 
charm of alliteration, he might as well have 
written it the Dayside of Newcastle. 

I have strolled in midday and twilight down 


fever dens, and putrid cesspools betwixt Sand- 
gate and Ouseburn, Heaven only knows ; while 
they are privy to the existence of such neglect, 
rottenness, and ruin, the part they play is little 
short of moral assassination. 

The sewerage of the town in those districts 
under review is wofully deficient and defective. 
Slops and suds may find a channel for themselves 
at the doorsteps of many of those wretched tene- 
ments, or form stagnant pools for the barefooted 
children to dabble in, for scavengers’ visits in 
these quarters are “ few and far between.” 

The town lacks sufficient public “ stopping- 
places,” even contiguous to its leading thorough- 
fares; and a few public fountains might be 
erected : their sparseness is conspicuous. 

The General Post-office ought to make a move 
frontward, or shift its quarters elsewhere, if not 
inclined to dress up and improve. 

Between Newcastle and Sunderland, the Tyne 





and the Wear, a little factious spirit of rivalry | 


Coventry? Coventry may be thankful, but 
Liverpool should weep. Had we but a little of 
the Murray taste for the picturesque in some of 
our leading streets, the force of so healthful an 
example would have gone far towards correcting 
the evil influences of the measurer, the builder's 
draughtsmen, the quantity-taker, and the prac. 
tical official. There is a dead weight, an incubus, 
a night-mare afflicting the place which we seem 
never to rid ourselves of. Architecture is be. 
come a matter of seniority, and until a man be 
past his prime, used up, or bowed down with 
years, he has no chance. Enthusiasm, we sup- 
pose, is considered a dangerous thing, and not 
until a man’s imagination is weakened by age 
can he hope for scope for any abilities he may 
possess. The spirit of trade infests everything ; 
and, though we may sell 200,000 bales of cotton 
in one week, the money so obtained, if partly 
expended in building, is pretty sure to develop 
mere display and coarse taste. If we turn to 





its sooty Sandgate, up its shadowy Sandhill, | exists. It is mostly confined to the shipping | other provincial towns, we find in most, at 
and through its ominous Ouseburn ; and I have | interests of the respective ports ; and their grow- | least, one distinguished man, among whom at the 
seen the self-same pictures of poverty, filth, and | ing capacities. So long as it takes its present | moment we can at once name Waterhouse, Man- 
abandonment. The whole panorama was aj direction, it can be productive of nothing but | chester ; Brodrick, Leeds; Hadfield, Sheffield ; 
struggle for life and living. And who was to; whatis good. The Wear has certainly improved | Paley, Lancaster; and, if necessary, a host of 
blame? Not the iil-housed, but those who over-| apace these last fifteen or twenty years, but others. Now, mark this,—Waterhouse, Brod- 
crowded those houses, and stigmatised their in- | there is a deal to be developed and utilized in| rick, Murray, are, or were, when they first 
mates for causing the contagion that they them- | connexion with both rivers. The ferry station | achieved their position, very young men. On 
selves created. Windows cobwebbed and muffed and approaches on the Tyne are certainly rough | the occasion of the competition for the Leeds 


with layers of dust; back-yards minus ash-pits 


and uncouth, and the banks on each side of the 


, town-hall, Sir Charles Barry, who was called in 


or urinals ; or, where existing, perches for privy- | river are as broken, as jagged, and as ungraceful to report to the committee on the plans sub- 


seats, through surrounding filth, inaccessible. 


Yet hereabouts Sin and Shame hide their faces, | 


and revel within, while the policeman walks 
without in the name of ‘ Law and Order.” 

This is Sandgate in Newcastle,—who shall 
gainsay it ? 

There is a large contingent of an Irish popu- 
lation in Newcastle, and some attempts were 
made lately to fasten upon them the fever and 
filth-producing cause. This was most unjust : 
a la Ironside in Sheffield—some one ashamed 
of his name, said, “ It’s Paddy’s fault ;” but the 
terror-stricken censor grew scared, and aban- 
doned his charge. 


In justice to the Irish element in Newcastle, | 


I have visited the districts where they most con- 
gregate, and I find the charge unfounded. Many 
of the worst spots in Newcastle and Gateshead 
contain scarcely an Irish person, and some of the 
places very few. 

Rigid inquiry and inspection have convinced 
me that the dirt, and plague, and cholera of New- 
castle and Gateshead are proverbial and chronic. 
In the year 1831-32 the Irish element was very 
sparse indeed—there were perhaps a few dozen, 
—and yet what havoc disease made in the town. 
Even two-thirds of a century since, the filth 
and dirt of Newcastle were terribly censured by 
an Englishman, and I believe a north country- 
man. 

Collier, in his ‘ Essay on Charters,” thus 
speaks of “ canny ” Newcastle :— 

“While our lower classes of females and 
children, and even males, during hard frost, ab- 
sence of ships, or roughness of weather, stand 
starving, begging, or stealing for want of em- 
ployment ; and, not having been taught the value 
of time, nor tasted the sweets of industry when 
young, they wallow in the two extremes of 
poverty and filth,excess and extravagance in their 
middle age, and become useless and chargeable 
in their old. Their wives are dirty, shiftless, 
and indolent ; their children lazy, ragged, and 
thievish; themselves rude, saucy, and de- 
bauched ; their parents uncomfortable to them- 
selves, useless to their families, and a burthen 
to the public; and thus our streets swarm with 
beggars, our alehouses are crowded with sots, and 
our parishes saddled unmercifully with poor.” — 
P. 94. 

This terrible picture of Newcastle about 1780, 
I must say, is not all true of it in 1865, though 
much of it would stand comparison. 

The streets certainly are not crowded with 
beggars, but the alehouses are crowded with un- 
thinking working men; and the natural sequence 
is, that the workhouses are swarmed with pre- 
mature old age, and the public are burthened in 
consequence. Trade having revolutionized the 
capital of the North, and the learning of trades 
been so much facilitated of late years, none 
need have an excuse for idleness; and few are 
altogether dependent. But the filth that Collier 
saw and complained of has quadrupled, and be- 
come chronic, in sooth, in several places, within 
Newcastle and without it, along the Tyne-side, 
in this year of grace. 

What on earth the corporation of Newcastle 
thinks in the face of all its plague spots and 


| as can be. 

The press of Newcastle need a passing re- 
/mark. They are doing all they can to make 
|public the crying evils of the town; but 
the civic Solons seem to be members of the 
| stand-still movement,” and are invariably 


| mitted, most strongly recommended that of 
| Brodrick ; and when it was objected—mind, this 
jis always the dodge—that he was but a young 
;man not long out of his pupilage, to the eternal 
/eredit of the profession, Sir Charles informed 
| the committee that he considered any one who 


standing upon the ceremony of doing, instead of | had talent to produce so excellent a set of plans 


| acting, in sanitary matters. 

While Newcastle is getting old and wealthy, 
her working population,—a main source of her 
greatness,—are dropping into premature graves. 


| Was quite competent to carry them into execu- 
|tion. Oh! fora Barry in Liverpool when a com- 
| petition umpire is required; then and not till 
| then, good bye to the miserable dodge by which 


These are truths anent the boasted capital of | the Free Public Library dropped into the maws of 


the North. Who shall gainsay them,—Answer. 
C. C. H. 








ARCHITECTURE IN LIVERPOOL.* 
It would be impossible to thoroughly appre- 


| the officials. Unfortunately, a miserable, carp- 
ing je .ousy exists amongst the profession in the 
town, and those who are in good practice are 
averse to admitting others to share it. Cannot 
all this be cured? We fear it will be a hercu- 
lean job to eradicate the weeds springing up 
‘from the seeds sown in the time of Foster. 


ciate the character and position of architecture | Erample is the only thing. But how are we to 
in Liverpool without exhausting the subject of | obtain it when, by a miserable conservative feel- 
Mr. John Foster; and, while making allowances | ing of monopoly, talent is debarred the privilege 
for the bad art that then generally prevailed, we | of producing it ?—and the evil is so prolific that 
cannot forget that before he commenced his/| it settles down in direct line of descent from 
labours there existed in the town at least one | master to pupil. It is only in the case of a re- 
architectural monument of considerable excel- | markable mind like that of James Murray that 
lence,—we allude to the Town Hall. Things|the thraldom can be overcome; and we may 
ought not to have been so universally bad, when | safely venture to assert that hardly a pupil in 
minds had existed in the previous period that Liverpool is properly educated to a correct ap- 
could conceive a building which, if not ranking | preciation of the beauties of the art. Money- 
among the highest efforts, continues to this day, | getting is the aim and curse of all, and the 
from the simplicity, taste, and correctness of | system is so rank that it were hardly possible 
proportion which it displays, to attract the | for an architect, the real Simon Pure, to exiat. 
attention of the cultivated, among whom it is No: peradventure he has taste; but, say the 
generally considered to be one of the best build- | public, he is not a practical man ; and so the pro- 
ings in the town. To all who have seen Bath it | fession degenerates into the architectural-clerk- 
bears the stamp of its origin, and we are denied | of-the-works type. Feeling, as most young men 
the privilege of boasting of it as emanating from | do, that bread and cheese are more important in 


native talent. Contrasted with the new public 
offices, the Free Public Library, the Custom- 
house, the police courts, it certainly carries the 
palm; and why so? Because it was not designed 
by a corporate official, one who, in this depart- 
| ment, is usually chosen, not from his architec- 
tural ability, but from influence, and a pre- 
sumed knowledge of the art of valuation, and 
other mere common practical abilities, which 
may be found amongst most shrewd men. 


cal mind, will not help us one tittle towards the 
production of good architecture, but perhaps the 
reverse. The true architect must be somewhat 
of the poet, enthusiastic and earnest ; above all, 
earnest, Architecture, instead of being practised 
as an art or science, has, in Liverpool, become a 
mere trade, and none but the pure business-man 
has much chance of success. We need only, in 
confirmation, point to James Murray, perhaps the 
only Liverpool architect really and justly distin- 
guished,—and he, poor fellow, to the ».rnal loss 
of his art, died when little over thirty. Ye grave 
and reverend seigniors, and mzestroes of the mys- 
teries of the tape and rule, what do ye say to this 
“ youthful member of the profession?’ When, 
in Liverpool, we possessed such talent, why did 
we not cherish it? Why was so promising a 
man permitted to go, if not actually sent, to 








* Bee p. 906, ante, 





Shrewdness, and what is usually called a practi- | 


| renovating the destruction of tissue than design- 

|ing castles in Ayrshire, while waiting for com- 

missions, in self-defence they take to measuring, 
and settle down eventually into the comfortable 
architectural-duffer tribe. 

Our thoughts have carried us into a digres- 
| Sion, but it is a digression calculated to bring us 
| to a true conception of the false position of the 
profession in Liverpool. In the metropolis an 
architect possesses a proper social position, but 
in Liverpool his position is very indeterminate, 
and he feels, in most cases, quite unable to say 
whether he is any more than on a level with a 
builder. There are, at this moment, men prac- 
tising in the town who have done more towards 
lowering the social status than can be well 
imagined. This is much to be deplored, and 
those most anxious to preserve the true dignity, 
without which no professional man can possess 
the necessary influence over his client who, in 
the case of architecture, naturally being igno- 
rant, wishes to impose restrictions and prescribe 
the style, finds himself impotent for good, if not 
actually compelled to make arrangements that 
are quite injurious and unprofessional. Strange, 
that every one considers he knows more of 
architecture than the architect he employs; but 
.. it would seem; and the fights that an archi- 
tect of honest convictions has nearly always to 
make against compo abominations, handsome 
cornices, architraves, huge windows that an 
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omnibus “ fall” could be driven through without 
turning a hair of the horses, bow windows with 
flat tops, ogee gutters, wooden dressings in 
imitation of stone, scrolls, or very properly in 
the language of working men, scrawls, prepos- 
terous height of rooms, and story above story, 
often finishing with an attic and blocking. All 
these, and many other abominations that could 
be named, are thrust forward, one by one, as 
more than suggestions, until, unless the archi- 
tect be a man of stern purpose, for the sake of 
peace and quietness, he usually gives in. That 
giving in to a client, on a point of conviction, is 
one of the most demoralising things that an 
architect can do, and should not be entertained, 
if at all, until every means of persuasion has 
been exercised. From our own experience, the 
most inveterate supporters of these shams, who 
are really generally very worthy people—indeed, 
most worthy—can be turned from his purpose 
by firm and earnest representation ; and when | 
real good, solid, substantial work is carried out, 
we generally find that the client is better satis. 
fied than if his own intentions, which are born 
of a total misconception of the true spirit of all | 


art, had been attended to. This is a result for | are in the relations of life considered moral axioms | 


covers, arrange and combine the masses in the 
most natural and simple manner, with an eye to 
an agreeable variety of form which shall at once 
explain the nature of the internal arrangements, 
be pleasing in light and shadow, pure and un- 
affected in detail, and thoroughly well studied 
throughout? It is an Englishman’s boast that 
he calls a spade a spade ; but, strange inconsis- 
tency, he usually desires to persuade himself that 
his houses have no roofs, else why should he be at 
such great pains to conceal them? But more 
especially in the public buildings is this the case, 
for where John Bull wishes to be grand it is con- 
sidered essential to spread a thin disguise over 
everything. We are unfortunate in most of our 
public monuments—the Wellington Column, to 
wit; and we may here ask, why should we send 
all the way to the canny North for the necessary 
description of talent when the spirit of ugliness 
runs riot among our native artists? We English- 


are s0—in the matter of taste are now quite below 
our proper level, through nought but the want 
of applying the same principles to our work that 





men, who are so blunt, so frank, so open, 80 | 
honest—or, at least, persuade ourselves that we | 


an architect to look back upon with honest pride | that all should try to act up to. It is not from | 


in thus rescuing another mind from the eternal | 
perdition of a false style of art. Formerly, | 
building meant something honest and honour- 
able; now it means contracts with architectural 
policemen on the watch, and burglarious work- 





any innate defect of organization, but simply 
because the true principles have been lost sight 
of, and swamped by the spirit of trade. There 
was a time when the meanest cottage partook of 
a picturesque character, when the simplest de- 


men dodging, lying, and generally doing you on | tails exhibited taste, when all were so imbued | 


all hands, Alas! what is the remedy? Where | 
is the cure? It is difficult to say, but it cer- | 
tainly does not lie in the perpetration of shams. 
The principles of design on which much of 
Foster’s work is founded are these :—Choose | 
your order; and, having fixed on the scale of | 


with the right spirit that they seldom went wrong 
from actually not knowing how. Though we 
may use the same style, still our so-called Gothic 
is infected by the same affected spirit ; and, in 
this age of competition, the most sensational 
design is usually the favourite. Sensationalism 


your columns,—and mind the proportions and is as bad in its way as dulness : both are artificial | 


arrangement of parts will be the same, whether 


and wrong; and, to break up a design into small 


your building is intended to be 15 ft. or 100 ft.) masses for the express purpose of making it | 
high,—you arrange them to form a noble portico | picturesque, is a distortion of the great guiding | 
“in antis;” that is, crushed in between two ugly | principle that should animate our designs, which | 


blocks, usually styled wings ; or, if it be intended | 
to attain the highest flights, stuck on to your | 
main block and surmounted with a pediment, 
usually containing no sculpture, and planted on 
the top of a grand array of, perhaps, 100 steps, | 
to enable the guide-books to say that this noble | 
building is approached by a magnificent flight 
of steps, which my Lord Tom Noddy, in his | 
“Travels through Europe,” declares are un- | 
equalled in the whole world. If your columns | 
are meagre and thin, then be sure they will be | 
called elegant: if the whole is devoid of the| 
slightest relief in the form of decorative treat. | 
ment, then the world will say it is chaste. The | 
George’s Baths are chaste. If the shafts are) 
thick, ugly, and well swollen, the capitals like | 
puddings, the architraves a plain lintel, and the | 
cornice a large mass of projecting stone, held | 
down by cramps, then, probably, some man of | 
taste will say that, for “simple solemnity and 
true dignity, combined with a pervading | 
classic spirit so seldom met with, this noble | 
edifice stands unrivalled.” Excepting to point a | 
moral in teaching what to avoid, such work is | 
not worth even a passing notice. What can bea 
more unsatisfactory substitute fora real building | 
than the present front of Lime-street Station ? | 
And now it is, if anything, more sensible than | 
formerly, for at present it does perform the usual | 
purpose of a screen-wall, while, according to the 
original design, it merely hid a number of low 
station buildings at the back. It was intended 
to be a grandiose sham facade; but even in that 
proved a failure. Murder will out; and the 
openings for light, or what is called the fenestra- 
tion, at once betrayed the true character of the 
building. Why all this straining after un- 
realities ? Why this perverse disposition on the 
part of architects to be discontented with the 
object for which their designs are made ? Would 
a hat look any better if it pretended to be the 
shell of a nautilus ; or top-boots made to resemble 
canoes, with a prow at each end? Would a 
lady’s dress—and this was actually done—prove 
irresistible if covered all over with Corinthian 
capitals ? No, certainly not. Then, why, 
by all that is simple, honest, and true, is 
it considered necessary to make so common 
a thing as a railway station like a series of 
arches of triumph, with gates that never open, 
of a proportion so colossal that it would puzzle 
even a second Samson to walk off with them ? 
Why all this affectation of grandeur? Can we 
not be contented to take things as they are? 
Can we not arrange the plans of our buildings 
first, and, taking advantage of the natural 


is, that all the principal beauties should arise 
from the inherent nature of the plan and arrange- 
ments. LIVERPOOL. 





WASTE LANDS OF IRELAND. 


Lone a prey to internal commotions, the im- 
provement of this island was retarded, and the 
natural increase of population repressed, whilst 
the advance of commercial interests shows but 
feebly in comparison with those of the other 
integral portions of the British empire. In ex- 
tent exceeding a fourth part of the United 
Kingdom, having a fertile soil, fair mineral 
resources, and a climate most favourable for 
agriculture, the whole area may be computed at 
21,000,000 of acres, of which nearly 13,500,000 
are arable and pasture, nearly 500,000 acres are 
covered withlakes,and about 8,000,000 of acres,— 
more than one-third part of the whole surface,— 
are waste land or bog, the latter being estimated 
at 6,610,680 acres. 

Possessing great and varied mineral resources, 
fine harbours, and open to the advantage of 
teeming bays and plenteous fishing-grounds, the 
productive energies of a population notably indus- 
trious in all other countries whither they emigrate, 
have never been evoked in their native land. 

Notwithstanding all these natural advantages, 
we find that the population, which in 1847 was 
8,000,000, has dwindled to little over 5,000,000 ; 
and that the great exodus caused by the year of 
famine was directed chiefly towards America,— 
a less favoured land, where the strong arm of 
labour, and that only, could assure subsistence 
to the crowds who there have since wrought out 
an independent subsistence. 

It would be useless to investigate the causes 
which conduced to this wholesale emigration of 
one-fourth part of the population in ten years, 
or to ascribe their condition to the want of 
trade, or manufactare, or education ; and equally 
so to reflect upon the turbulent and factious 
social state of the country, which has been 
chronic since Edward II. held the first Parlia- 
ment in Ireland, A.D. 1327. 

In the year 1641 the population of Ireland 
was recorded at 1,456,000, at which period that 
of England exceeded 7,000,000; and notwith- 





picturesqueness which a good plan usually dis- 


| numbered 2,845,952. 


In the year 1800 the consolidation of the two 
kingdoms was accomplished, and the Act of 
Union passed, since which the population in- 
creased at a rapid rate, the returns for 1805 
fixing the numbers at 5,937,356, or more than 
doubled in twenty years! 

_ It would be fallacious to argue that the 
increase to 8,000,000, in the year 1847, a period 
of only forty-two years, was a proof of prosperity ; 
the famine of that year, the desolation and 
emigration that followed, clearly demonstrated 
the inability of the island to meet the awful 
visitation ; yet we find, that despite the want 
and misery of the masses, the trade and com- 
merce of the country had wonderfully advanced, 
and that year by year the imports and exports, 
the customs and excise duties, continue stea- 
dily to increase, even up to the present date : 
not only is the status of the better classes much 











standing the grants of lands forfeited by succes- | 
sive rebellions, to settlers and English soldiers, | pasture, there are abundant evidences; as also 
still, in the year 1702, there was a diminution in | as to the value of the soil when so reclaimed ; 
numbers returned by the census of that year of | examples are cited by Mr. Martin of bog land in 
136,000,—the total number being 1,320,000; | Limerick, with a depth of 20 ft. of peat, which 
and again, in 1785, the whole population only | was not worth 2s. 6d. an acre, but which on 


elevated, but the condition of the cottiers, called 
here the working classes, is also ameliorated ; 
they are now better clothed, better fed, and better 
educated. 

There have been in this century, it is too 
true, futile attempts at rebellion; one in 1803, 
which may be enumerated as the fifty-third that 
had been suppressed within the lapse of three 
centuries under British rule, and a futile attempt 
to assert Irish independence in a cabbage-garden, 
anno 1848, when Smith O’Brien and his accom- 
plices were transported; but these had small 
sympathy from the enlightened inhabitants of 
the land who had tasted the sweets and the 
security of British protection and legislation. 
As to the recent Fenian fanaticism, although the 
complicity of a large section of Irish refugees 
in the American Republic may lend to it the 
semblance of support from a powerful and free 
people, the farcical development of such futile 
treason, and its disavowal by all that is respect- 
able in the United States, as well as by the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, expose the 
mischievous attempt only to the contumely of 
all sentient men. 

If this last commotion has prejudiced the 
interests of Ireland, and disturbed the national 
equanimity, it has also afforded abundant proof 
that all that is respectable in the land, together 
with four-fifths of the whole population, are not 


| only adverse to that wild and wicked conception, 


but they are loyal to the Crown and Government 
of the State; and what is of still greater value, 
it unmistakably discovers that the hierarchy and 
pastors of the Romish Church view their fiendish 
plots as inimical to law, order, and religion. 

Thus a new era has dawned upon Ireland, and 
the time has arrived when the Legislature may 
with confidence adopt measures for the restora- 
tion of order, for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people, and for the extension to the 
sister island of a share in that prosperity which 
England so eminently enjoys. 

The great evil and the crying plaint of the 
Irish peasantry have always been that nature had 
made their country fertile, but that there was 
no place left for them to till; that the lands 
were one-fourth part waste, but that there 
existed no provision authorizing them to reclaim 
and cultivate it; that while the ox was fatted, 
and the land teemed with sustenance, they were 
left to starve ; the cottiers were evicted ; and yet 
there was no labour market open to them. Is it 
then to be wondered at that, when the fore- 
runners of emigration tasted in America the 
fruits of labour and industry rightly applied, 
they lured their kinsfolk across the Atlantic to 
participate in results which persevering industry 
obtained in a less genial clime, from a soil even 
inferior to their beloved Erin ? 

It has been proved from undoubted statistics, 
that there are vast tracts of bog and waste 
easily reclaimable; that there is a redundant 
and unemployed population amounting at least 
to a million, whilst three millions of acres re- 
main, and have been for ages, in a state of utter 
desolation! If this were a new discovery, it 
might be thought a providential interposition ; 
but these facts have been palpable, and have 
been oft announced by various writers, for fifty 
years: Sir Matthew Barrington, Sir Richard 
Griffiths, and Mr. R. M. Martin (author of the 
“ History of the British Colonies”), have often 
forcibly proclaimed them. 

As to the feasibility of reclaiming such vast 
tracts, and dedicating them to agriculture or 


{being drained and warped, was worth 30s. an 
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acre per annum; and also of mountain and 
waste lands in the counties Monaghan and Gal- 
way which repaid by the second year’s crop the 
whole outlay of reclamation. What is required is 
not the fencing in of mud lands from the sea or 
from lakes, but only the reclamation of bogs and 
wastes by drainage, dressing, warping, and 
fencing. 

Such wastes and sach bogs are spread over 
every county of Ireland; but as arterial ducts 
and canu!s on an extens ve scale would be re- 
quired to carry oif the water, and as these would 
influence many square miles of country vicinal to 
the line, private enterprise could not cope with 
the difficulties and expenses of works which, 
when effectuated, would serve as outfalls for 


large tracts above their drainage levels, but not 
subjected to their operations. There would also 
arise difficulties in obtaining the concurrence of 
great proprietors, unless, by Act of Parliament, 


and the favour of Government to such a project, | 


all bogs and waste lands coming within the 
influence of amelicration and drainage by such 
means were made liable to an acreable charge 
for the expenses incurred; or that the great and 
motionless proprietors should be obligated to 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. 


CurisTMas, in Queen Victoria’s reign, has been 
Campo-Santo-mooded “towards. and about” 
Carthusian scholars, Thackeray and John Leech 
have been newly taken from among us,—-the 
former at Christmas-tide 1863; the latter at 
Christmas-tide 1864. Both lie 


** A little interval between.” 





And now Christmas-day, 1865, has brought to 
| London, ou electric wires, the not unexpected 
| news (shall we call it?) thatthe representative in 
| presidential person and Italian arranged palette 
| of English art is no more, 
| The lines (the words, rather) are to the 
| purpose :— 
SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, 

died 

at Pisa, 
December, 1965. 


| Telegraphs are quicker than they were some 





|quarter of a century since (1841), when they 
, carried to Sir Peter Laurie—Union Bank—word 


' 


om 





a 
valuable articles lying about, the workmen 
ought.to desire that the things be locked up, or 
that some one be set to take care of them. And 
it is. said :— 

“The honour of a workman being his entire fortane, he 
cannot too much guard against the aceidents that 


might injuriously touch it,” 

Every workman late in the morning, or after 
the meal-time, is expected, that very evening, to 
say at the office, or to send, a word stating the 
time lest. If he be obliged to absent himself 
for the day, he is to give notice beforehand to 
the establishment, and to acquaint his imme. 
diate superior, or he will be considered as having 
left altogether; and on re-entering, he is to 
apply for orders, to the office, and get his in. 
structions ; or the foreman will refuse him. No 
workman is to go to execute orders without being 
sent by the fereman; and the workman is not 
to quit the office without inquiring if there is 
anything to say where he is going. 

In a note, M. Leclaire refers,—as he had in the 
rules, of earlier dute, noticed in our last article, 


| that Sir David Wilkie died on the Mediterranean | $1 oy ee ee 
jand was buried in it. What art-in England has | ee 


lease them to farmers, under the Commission, at | lost in Sir Charles Eastlake we will not attempt | We lay down no. drticie with a view to interfere with 
a rent proportionate to their former unimproved | to guess; what our Royal Academy of Arts, in the eaeping  Metey 3 : might pene pyen womnaang 2 
value. | Trafalgar-square (London’s centre), has lost it is | Sutgrives, thet this day ie derotedto work, 

Whilst Great Britain imports from abroad so | easier to tell. Sir Charles Eastlake—beyond) The introduction of an Article to forbid demands for 
large a quantity of daily pabulum for. her grow- | bis art—was a conciliatory gentleman; proud i drink-money, was not PROMNEETY >. ROSS than the other. 
ing multitudes, the acguirement in Ireland of | with purse and without purse ; one well read in sence nr se mmr v9 ee I ny tan 


: ; : ; | tions of demands are not only humiliating for him who 
even one million acres of pasture land would be | books, and in spite of nature, educated in art a8 | makes the: 


m, but moreover offensive to those to whom 
@ gain to the whole community ; whilst. such a 


consummation would giveemployment and com- | 


parative independence to a million of our fellow- 
subjects, at present without an acre for spade 


cultivation, and houseless except in those in- | 


stances where an acre and a hovel are rented by 
them at 51. a year! 

The production of butcher’s meat alone on 
two millions, or even one million acres of rich 
pasture, would thus be a boon and an indemnity 
to the population at this side of the Channel, as 
it would bx 






he was, well read in mankind, 
Sir Charles was wrapt up in his art,—his soul 
was in his calling,—what he attempted he did 


to the best of the powers allotted to him. But | 
wise Mrs. Jameson said, that the race,—or. suc- 


cession,—(to use a longer word). of Virgin Mary 

| painters went out with the Reformation. 
Whilst St. Paul’s is open we must indulge 
rather in regret than in idle sentiment or need- | 
| less panegyric, 


| they ‘are addressed ; they are, besides, sufficiently pene- 


trated with their dignity of man, to know that everything 


| ought to come to them from work. 


jhen illnesses, or some unforeseen misfortunes, place 
them in the necessity of accepting the succours that may 
be offered them by a gentle porn ewe |b is it not already 
eutliciently hard for them,—without their proceeding to 
humble themselves, to demand, in some sort, gilms, when 


{ they are in full vigour, and when jobs are not wanting to 


them?” 
He repeats, however, the admission, that there 


, is a distinction between a‘ pourboire’’ asked for, 


| It has been seldom found that a paiater cares ,.and a gift offered ; he intimates that to refuse the 


a work of mercy to the Irish people, much about a sculptor, or, indeed, an architect ; | latter might be a want of respect,—the act not 


hitherto suffered to pine in indigence, to plot Reynolds did not enter into the poetic soul of, being one of charity, but a testimonial of satis- 
rebellion against the Government, which appears Banks; West looked upon far-souled Flaxman faction, which the workman would accept for the 
so regardicss of their condition, or to scrape as an undrabbed Quaker; Sir Thomas Lawrence, , Society, as directed in its rules, feeling thatthe 
together so many shillings as may transport liking what he did not understand, for the sole destination could be only approved by the giver 
them to distaut and free lands, unreclaimed and sake of peace or forbearance, threw himself into without ever humiliating the receiver. 


wild, where there is an open market for willing 


labour. 


the paid hands of Keeper Fuseli. 
To manage forty men, to leave the ruck, and 


There are modified regulations applicable to 
the case of works in hand in the country. The 


The writer has for some time endeavoured to to keep them within themselves, is an art which wages are paid one day later, and the workman 
establish a company of mixed organization, con- SirJoshuadidnotorcared not to understand,—and | makes out his note a day earlier than in the 
sisting of Irish notables and English capitalists, Sir Charles did understand. Toreplaceapresident . town; and he includes in the note his travelling- 
to carry out such a project upon an extensive like the gentleman and the bland “ courtier” we expenses, and advances that he may have re- 





scale; but althon 
prietors favonred the idea, and still cherish the 


hope of enceess, none could be embodied without 


matter of “circumlocution” or detail. The, 
juestion of his successor will be a difficult one. 





uumerous M.P.s and pro- have lost (and must miss) will not be an easy ceived. Arrangements are made for the work- 


men getting more remunerated time per day, than 
can be got in Paris. The wages are the same 


Government support. The recent conditionof That the name of Eastlake will be spoken of as the town-rate, namely, 50 centimes (4/d.) per 
Ireland has not been favourable enough to in-, hereafter with honour by future Walpoles, hour; whilst one franc aday, additional, is allowed 
duce cay s to hazard money on investment | Waagens, and Wornums, we have no doubt. for expenses, whatever the season or length of 
of Irish or Irish bogs ; but if an Act ‘day. The hours of work cannot be changed by 
of Parliament were obtained, and a guarantee SE |the. foreman without authorization. The -ex- 
by Government of only 3} per cent. upon re- | penses of the journey, from and to Paria, are paid : 
claimed lunds, it is hard to suppose that. valid | THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES.* also, time during the day, spent in the railway- 
security so near home should not command | : carriage or diligence, is paid for; but time so 
support equal to investment in foreign | Tue demeanour of the workmen when occU- | spent. at night, is not. When the journey is 
railways or other commercial schemes, | pied with their duties, is the subject of several | long,.and by railway, the workman may be autho- 

The success of such a project,—and under the |“ Articles.” Thus, it is said that the place of | rized.to make use of the second class. _ Excep- 
wgis of Government there could be no doubt of | work once arrived at, in the morning or after | tion is made to the payment of return-expenses, 
it,—wou t once change the whole face of the | the meal-time, the workmen onght not again to where a workman does not wish to remain in 
island, aud the character and condition of its in- | 0 away,—as men do sometimes, the foreman at | the country during the entire duration of the 
habitants, while their natural faculties would the head, to get “a drop,” without any neces- | works, or is dismissed for misconduct. But the 
be brought out. It might not at once stop the | sity other than the passion for drink ; for, besides | return-expenses are paid in case of illness, certi- 


exodus, 1 
tendencies of 
crowded, : 


would it be desirable to thwart the | that the work suffers, there results a very bad) fied by the physician of the district. ‘The time 
emigration amongst an over- impression against the establishment, on the gpent on the journeys, and that of the first 
cated, and destitute people; but | part of those who witness such cccurrence. To jand last. days, is paid for at the same rate as 


it would form the basis for a more contented | smoke in the place of work is forbidden to the | days in Paris. When the workman leaves for the 


and prospercus rey 


me,and substitute loyalty for | workmen and employés of each class, not only | country, he is specially directed as to the course 


the germs of discord. Happily the subsidence | because it has bad consequences in one respect, | to take so that money may be paid to his order in 


and total 
manifest loyalty of nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion, including all that is respectable and indus- 
trial, augurs well for our natioual prosperity. 








What benefits Ireland must benefit England, | 


and the industry which rescues millions of acres 
from desolation, converting sterility inte teem- 
ing abundance, would amply repay the outlay, 
so comparatively smal), by supplying to millions 
the products of the reciaimed wastes. As to the 


erection of small but suitable homesteads, which | 


the Irish pe ver had, the increased value 
of reclaimed lands might justify hereafter the 
advantage of funds in aid to secure so important 
@ provision. pee: EA 





Tue British Muszum.—A refreshment-room 
has just been opened at the British Museum, for 
the convenience of visitors to that establishment. 


| disagreeable to those visiting the works,—the | 
| persons being often Jadies. A stranger is not | 
| allowed to come upon the works, on any pretext. 
No workman, in the absence of the foreman, is 
to enter the premises where the work is in hand, 
without a line in writing, signed, the day of his 
presenting himeelf, or day before, by the head of 
the concern: this writing he has to show to the 
door-porter of the premises. Ordinarily, care- 
ful workmen deposit things belonging to them 
in rooms or cupboards, of which they keep the 
keys: this, the rnles say, ought not to be the 
practice ; since, in case of accident, people might 
suffer wrong imputations. The keys, ticketed, | 
should be deposited in the warehouse of the | 
colours and utensils, or with the door-keeper. 
When work is about being done where there are 

















* Vide pp. 737, 758, 774, 811, 845, 867, 884, ante. 


failure of the Fenian folly, and the _ but because joined with the smell of paint it is | Paris. His wife, ov other representative there, 


can receive no money on his account without 
presentation of the order from his hand, counter- 
signed by his foreman, The foreman receives 
the papers, or bons, from Paris, with the amounts 
of the salaries, and hands them to the workman 
as money. Before leaving Paris, the workman 
squares accounts at the office; and there are 
given to him, besides the price of his fare, five 
francs in advance. The foreman holds money 
that may further be required. Before starting, 
the workman furnishes himself with his livret, 
visé by the commissary of police. This measure 
is merely in obedience to the French law ; which 
requires every workman to be in possession of the 
liveet, the little book that. serves in place of 
the passport of ordinary travellers. It is pointed 
out that country-innkeepers and dealers bave 
generally an opinion of the workmen of Paris 
not favourable to the latter, and that to reas- 
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—_ 
sure those parties, the men should pay their 
expenses daily. When a workman comes back 
to Paris, he hands in to the office the documents 
having relation to his claim, countersigned by 
his foreman: what is due is paid to him. on the 
following Saturday; or, in case of nece essity to 
fix another day, he receives something on 
account: though, should he have again to go to 
the country on the day even of his return, a 
settlement takes place before his second depar- 
ture. The workman is bound to take charge of, 
on each journey, tools and goods to the weight 
that the railway or diligence company will 
allow. 

Certain special regulations have to be at- 
tended to by the foremen of works in the coun- 
try. There is handed to the foreman on his 
departure, in exchange for his receipt, a sum 


from which he is to pay his own fare and the) 
amount for excess of weight of the materials | 
ngs taken by himself and his companions. ! 


and thi 
His receipt is handed to him when accounts are 
balanced on his return. The foreman also takes 
with him, 1. A letter of installation and intro- 
duction; 2, The itinerary 
destination, with the hours of departure; 3. 
Documents, relative to the works in the country, 
prepared specially on blue paper; and 4, To ‘Is 
materials in sufficient quantity for use to 
the time when he may demand in writing a 
further supply. On receipt of these latter, 

sees if anything has been damaged; and if so, 








he specifies the logs to those who were charged 


with the carriage,—availing himself, if necess 
of witnesses, and of the form of sammons by the 
proper le gal officer. On arrival at the locality 
the works, it is the duty of the foreman to inform 
himself, and send particulars to head. quarters, 
cone rning the cost of materials in the neigh- 
bourhood. Thus, for painters’ work, he ascer- 
tains the cost of linseed oil and turpentine per 
100 kilogrammes; and if there be distemper 
work, he ascertains the price of white. He also 
ascertains the quickest and cheapest modes of 
transport, and whether the journey can be made 
by night; and the readiest means of sending the 
money for wages, giving the address as exactly 
as possible. He is to send a weekly report of 
the state of the works, and has to conform to 
special regulations mentioned further on. 

The accounts for the workmen in the country 
are kept, in Paris, from the documents or papers 
[ fevilles atelier} connected with the particular 
works, and from the notes of declaration of 
time, that the foreman sends every Thursday, 
having verified and signed them; the notes 
having been delivered to him on the Thursday 
morning, by his men, but inclusive of the Friday, 
and not ‘omitting mention of the expenses and 
advances. The documents should be received 
in Paris and remitted to the foreman, with 
money, so as to enable him to pay on the Sunday, 
and again send the documents to Paris. Each 
workman paid signs his name. Should time 
happen to be lost during the Thursday ona 
Friday, that had been marked beforehand, the 
foreman keeps back the proper amount for it ; eer 
gives notice to the officerat head-quarters, in order | 
that the account may be corrected at the next 
time of payment. If the foreman is sending 
menu back to Paris, he makes out an account of 
their time, and sets down the money that he 
gives them. No workman is sent back, so long | 
as he owes anything in the locality; but 
should he be short of means, by reason of his 
having to be sent back in the period between 
two pay-days, the foreman would pay for him, 
and give notice to head-quarters. The “ Article’ 
says that the head of the concern attaches essen- 
tial importance to there being nothing that can | 
give ground for malevolent reports against the 
persons in his employ. In consigning things tothe 
care of a returning workman, the foreman ; gives to 
him a list of them ; ; which the workman has to de- 
liver at the office of the establishment on arrival. 
When he sends things back by other means, he 
makes out two lists, one of which he gives to 
the carrier ; and the other (on which is noted any 
price agreed on for the carriage), he sends by 
post, so that it may arrive first. The directions 
to be observed on the vente wd s return, are 
equally precise. Thus in send 








, 
4 
‘ir 


ig back a ladd: 
he is to put the Moection on a8 arm, or tr 
of it, even when the two arms are tied together. 
Having 
the foreman returns to head-quarters; where he 
delivers the certificate of the proprietor or archi- 
tect, attesting that the works have been done in 
accordance with the orders, and also delivers the 
documents having relation to the accounts. 

The foremen, and their duties, form the subject 


| soon as he has given in his accounts and fulfi 


of the route to the} 


sent off everything, and not till then, | 








of the most considerable section of the “ Articles.” 
The foremen are divided into three classes. A 
foreman of the “ first,” or rather the lowest. class, 
receives during the time that he is in direction | 
of neg for each day, 50 centimes above the 
pay of 5 francs: he of the next class receives, in 
like manncr, 75 centimes; and the foreman of 


ithe “third.” or highest, class, receives 1 franc. 


The extra sums, be yond the pay of the ordi nary 

workman, are given to the foreman on! y at the 
end of December and on the 15th of February 
of each year, unless he should be leaving the 
est abl lishment; in that event, payment is mad 


as 
d 
his engagements. The workman adopted as fore- 
man receives a basket of tools belonging to the 
establishment,and becomes responsibl 
thing. He only resigns some of his immediate 
functions to foremen of particular branches, 
who direct their own men: but he would inter- 
fere were there apparent necessity. In short, 
the special foremen are to come to an under- 
standing with the general foreman; whose 
decision is to be taken under all circumstances 
The general foreman is expected to understand 
at those who come for short periods of time, to 


t} 
h sp, on his works, require heir labours 
’ 





» for every- 





to have th 
wlitat - - s1,) 7 } f. 
acilitated as much as possible: he will therefore 


ls of 
iS 6 





> ready wit 








all kis tha hen special 
foremen do ni remal > he spot, the general 
fore in Wili tions and execute 

m. Th _— of external 
paint ror p ally more reas m 
to be aide his works, thar any er. The 
tints that the latter has to apply saterhe pre- 
pared by the foreman-painter. It is observed 
t at the vreatest y should reign between 





e foremen,—since they work all for the same 


th 
head of an establishment; and when there are 
several works going on in the same neigh bour- 
hood, mutual assistance should be given with 
tools, materials, and men. 





between comrades should rest at the 


“ Every difference 

















door of the workshop. The duty of the foreman con- 
sists in acting only wi th the greatest justice towards all 
the me » are under his sarreil/ance,—in having rd 
neit! n, nor country, nor humour of ea ut 
only i conduct and aptitude of the individ ual : 
he ought giving his orders, especially to deal te rly 
setae -love of the person,—to invite rather hen: - 

d, » head of the establishment exacting n g 
ery the accomplishment of the reciprocal duties, and the 


r 
exact execution of the regulations. 


Every injustice on the part of the foreman ends but in 
comprom! sing the inte: peats ¢ of the concern; if for the 
just man to do t » others only that which b Ae would wizh sh i 


1 knows by experience, howit i 
is orders: 








ly r ive peri cnows, 
2 civilization where we are ; it 
pires men with respect and obedience, 

iv reason 
a workman comes to work for some hours 


in a place of work, the foreman ought to give him by 
preference, work of an agreeable sort. 

The foreman is authorized to select a work- 
man to second him, or, if necessary, to replace 
him. In the latter case, the workman’s respon- 

sibility becomes as that of the foreman; yet he 

to demand the extra pay, unless after 
having received a letter from the head of the 
establishment to the effect that he is accepted 
as foreman, or under-foreman; in which case he 
will get the pay of the foremen of the lowest 
class. 


When the importance and extent of the works 


is not 


| require more than ten workmen at once (as in 





the case of works, mentioned afterwards, 
executed in ashort spaceof time,—as in a single 
night), the foreman ought to divide the whole 


>|} body of men into groups of ten men to each 


group,—demanding at head-quarters, the help of 
a foreman for each group; and each foreman of 
ten men being under the direction of the chief 
foreman in the case. Orders given by the head 
of the establishment are to be executed scrupu- 





pulously, 
wise, defects ensuing would have to be made 
good at the cost of the offender. 


without discussion of results; other- | 


| 


| 


and mission; 2. A paper on w ich he is to set 
down day -work of the men and apprentices, and 
| the time of the measurer,—which paper is to be 
inspected by the head of the concern when he 
visits the place; and, 3. A paper of instructions 
relating to the works. He demands tools and 
materials, and then men. When the works are 
finished he gives in, on the very day, his last 
statement; in which he will mark if the works 
have been measured ; and if there are remaining, 
tools, or something to be done. If the import- 
ance of the works ig not such as to re quire 
measurement, he states what materials have 
been employed. Lastly, if observations have 
been made to him by the proprietor or his archi- 
tect, he mentions them. In case of decorative- 
pon ing, he has generally to give a separate 

tatement for each matter, and not omitting the 
name of the person who has execut the work, 
besides information whether the latter is art ste 
or pupil. 

He is never to absent himself from the works 
in hand: but if he wants materials, he is to send 
me of the bac in the morning, to head- 
quarters ; or if he wants anyt 1 the day, 
the man sent is to n« object of his 
coming, in a book, that ut the office, and 
stances 



























quire a larger things wanted, 
the foreman is to printed forms 
mentioned afterwards. receives the 
materials, or t is a receipt for them 
on the original order-paper remitted with them. 

On the first day at a fresh place, after giving 
to the concierge hig name and that of the con- 


cern,—so as to avoid delay in receipt of sothere, 
—the foreman, with the assistar ] 
tect or proprietor, examines the 
premises, 
pieces, and panes of glass, broken, and bells out 
of order; and on the terminat of the works, 
he makes a similar survey, noting the state of 
everything, before locking up and delivering the 
keys. In painting or colouring the fronts of 
houses with the aid of the contrivance which is 
suspended from the roof, the foreman ought not 
to go upon the roof at first, without having 
with him the chief man of the roof-covering 
branch of the business of the e who is to 
give the foreman a note of the price of the rein- 
tatement of defects then appearing ; and when 
the painting is finished, the same functionary is 
to be again called,—that is, to value the new 





condition of he 
noting down such things as ¢ 











defects, and give a memorandum thereof; which 
the foreman preserves. In default of these 


formalities, the cost of repar of the roof- 
covering is to fall on the foreman. When works 


ar 


» suspended, the foreman returns his feuille 
telier and état de travail (papers already 

alluded te) to head-qu urters of the establish- 

ment, and notes down the state in which the 

works are left, the day and the cause of the 

suspension, and the date when they should 
commence. 

Some suggestions in reference to the saving 
of expense in details, apply so exclusively to 
painters’ work, that we put them aside. But 
with these are observations that may be quoted. 
M. Leciaire says :-— 


‘* When there are in progress works in an inhabited 
house, the foreman watches that no injary be done in the 
rooms where work is not going on; he ; not in the 
least permit that the workmen rest there z the hours 
of refreshment; and in the evening, or g the place 

of work, he takes eare to close the windows, or at least 
the shutter-blinds | perstenies » that the wind or rain 
may spoil nothir y duriz g the night. : 

He takes care, , besides, that the staircases are not in 
any degree dirtie i; that neither dust nor dirty water is 
spread in the courts; and that dirty water or refuse are 
not thrown into the closets. 

If in spite of the precautions taken, some injuries 
occur, the foreman will cause them to be repaired at the 
cost of the establishment. 

Finally, if observations be made as to certain portions 

of the work being executed othe rwise than th parties would 
have desired, he will execute those works *r again, if 
the individuals require it. He will avoid observations 
tending to prove that the person is in error ; for, the best 








|} reasons Can ney er justify a defee 


| 


The foreman being called to represent the | 
concern, his appearance oug! ht to be befitting} 


the work ; and he ought to keep up his rank. 


“ Charced with the direction of the works, no 
he is responsible: all the faults « f the men 
orders are considered as his person al fau ts 
n those who swerved th 





ind 
If he were 
7 : ha 





not ’ 
would have to render account of th 


The foreman also is responsible for lost and 


brok« n tools 
Certain regulations following, as to the com- 


._ and materials that have got mix 


+ 


mencement of works, are similar to some that 
have before been referred to. There are given 


'to the foreman:—l. A letter to acquaint the 
architect, or proprietor, with the foreman’s name | advice. 


The next “ Articles” of the “ Réglement” 
concern the relation: of th foreman with 
rietors, and architects, and with actual 
occupiers of premises We must treat of these 


in another paper. 








T 


Sr. James’s Tower, Tavnton.—The church- 
wardens have been stayed in their intention 
to proceed with the entire rebuilding of this 
tower, by an adverse vote of the vestry. It isto 
be hoped they will not endeavour to proceed 
further without special guidance by professional 


_ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 22nd inst.), at the House, in 
Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
R. W. Edis. 

The following is the scheme of prizes for the 
session 1565-66, as arranged by the committee :-— 
The Association prize, of two guineas and a half 
and one guinea and a half, respectively, to the 
designers of the best and second best series 
of sketehes contributed during the session; a 
prize of the value of two guineas, for the best 
summary of the subjects treated at the meetings 
of the class; a prize of two guineas for the best 
series made by members of the figure-drawing 
class ; a prize of two guineas and a half for the 
best essay on the influence that the works and 
practice of architects of former days should 
have on the architecture of the present day ; 
the president’s prize of five guineas, for the best 
set of sketches from existing buildings in 
England or abroad, of date anterior to 1700; 
the Arehitectural Union Company’s prize of 51., | 
for the best design for a pair of dweliing-houses, 
the cost notto exceed 7O00l. the pair; the Asso- | 
ciation’ prize of 21. 10s., for the second best | 
design on this subject ; Mr. Tite’s prize of 51., for 
the best design of a street elevation, with 
details of a shop front; Mr. Godwin’s prize of 
guineas, for the best essay on improvements 
in the artistic design of ironwork generally for 
modern domestic purposes, with sketch designs 
illustrative of the subject. 

Mesars. Charles F. W) Whitley and J. W. 
Kennedy were eleeted members of the Asse. | 
Ciation. 

Mr. Plumbe read the report of the sub- 
committee appointed to consider the best means 
of obtaining the publication of the, trausactions 
of the Association, which, after a short discus- 
sion, was agreed to. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews (honorary secretary) then 
read the prize essay on “The Materials most 
appropriate for London Exteriors,” and sub- | 


1e€5 





five 


gard to stucco, too, he might say that he did 
not approve of any medium which could be used 
to gloss over defects. He had also had some ex- 
perience of marble for London exteriors, but he 
could not recommend it, as the polish soon be- 
came obscured with dirt, and the marble re- 
sembled common stone. He thought the Asso- 
ciation was much indebted to Mr. Mathews for 
the great care which he had devoted to the 
preparation of his very interesting and useful 


per. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously agreed to. 

It was then announced that the next meeting 
would be held on the Sth of January, when Mr. 
Britton would read a paper “On Fir and Pine 
as used in modern Buildings.” 

The class of design will re-assemble on the 
12th of January, when the subject will be the 
west window of a cathedral. 





THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE annual meeting was held December 19; 
Mr. John Robinson M‘Clean, president, in the 
chair. 

The report said, there seemed to be no reason 
why, at this time, any limitations should be 
introduced, or any restrictions be imposed, 
tacitly or otherwise, which might operate to 


render less comprehensive and complete the | 
perfect embodiment of the profession in the | 


Institution ; and in that view efforts should be 


directed to consolidate all branches under one | 
corporation, and thus to add materially to the | 


power, influence, and importance of the profes- 
sion at large 

The tabular statement of the transfers, elec- 
tions, deceases, and resignations, showed that 
the number of elections had been 142; of de- 
ceases, 21; of resignations, 6; 
8; leaving an effective increase of 108, and 
making the total number of members: of all 


classes on the books on the 30th of November 


last, 1203. 


illustrating to a very minute and admirable 
degree the sciences of geology, botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, and ornithology ; also, microscopes, 
aquariums, illustrations of chemical products, 
electric clocks, and illustrations of the mecha. 
nical powers. The third gallery contains con. 
tributions from gentlemen possessing the finest 
art collections in the west of Scotland, and others; 
also portraits and busts of eminent gentlemen, 
and paintings, drawings, and designs by working 
men. In the photographic gallery are specimens 
of the art from the best-known firms in the 
profession ; also interesting private collec. 
tions. Ante-rooms are set apart for operatives 
engaged in the manufacture of needles, glass 
ornaments, brushes, weaving of plaids, &c. ; also, 
two large glass engines are in constant motion. 
Arrangements have been made for exhibiting 
George Cruikshank’s great painting “The Wor- 
ship of Bacchus.” 





BUYER AND SELLER. 
LINDSAY Y. PRICE. 


Turis was a suit before Myr. Commissioner 





and of erasures, | 


mitted specimens, including stone, brick, tiles,| Am examination of the statement of receipts 
terra-cotta, artificial stone, &e. His opinion on | #24 expenditure showed that, during the year 
the whole appeared to be that the best stone for | ending the 30th of November last, the receipts 
the London atmosphere was Portland, when well from subscriptions and fees alone amounted to 
selected. | 3,9501., as against disbursements of all kinds 


Mr. Blashill, in moving a vote of thanks to’ of 3,5111.; while the income account was further 
Mr. Mathews, observed that, in his opinion, any 
material for London exteriors: ‘which required 
frequent painting was wholly inadmissible. All 
porous stones might, he ‘thought, be avoided; 
and that the great objeet should be to get a 
stone which would polish, or rather rub, like the 
Mansfield stone,—something,. in fact, which 
would not absorb the smoke, nor be affected by 
the injurious acids incidental to the London at- 
mosphere. While on this subject he suggested 
the desirability of steps being taken to cleanse 
the street statues and monuments from the 
accumulation of filth upon them. 

Mr. Lemon pointed out objections to the use 
of terra-cotta, except in combination with brick- | 


work; and, observing on the best stone for|the fund. It might, however, be stated, that 


Londow*buildings, said that he believed Portland | the donations actually received amounted to 
7 22,7821. 17s., and the annual subscriptions for 


would last*much longer than it did if means | 
were taken®to have it properly cleansed from | 
the acewmulation of deleterious matter to which 
it was subjeeted. 

A member inquired whether Mr. Mathews had 
found any bricks of less than 3 in. in thickness ? 
Bricks of 1} in. or 2 in. thick, were used with 
very goodeffect at Rotterdam, and other cities 
of the Contiment. 

Mr. Mathews said, he did not know of any 
brick being manufactured of less thickness than 
3 in., exéept the glazed ones made by Minton. 

Mr. Colling advocated the use of terra cotta, 
on the score of durability, and explained that 
the great difficulty in dealing with it, was to pro- 
cure it without twist in it. 

Mr. Ridett suggested whether slabs of tile with 
conventional ornamentation, might not be ap- 


increased by the dividends upon trust-fands 
amounting to 853/., and upoa other investments 
(not being in trust) 
miscellaneous receipts to»the extent of 3501. | 
The realized property of the Institution now com- 
prised :—1. General 
2. Building Fund, 2,502). 58.6d.; and 3. Trust 
Funds, 
| 24.9831. 1s. 6d., as against 22,5411. 5s. 6d. at the 
date of the last report. 


| with the Institution, twelve months ago, had 
| since 
|tee of management appointed, who would in 
| due course have to report to the subscribers to 





propriately used. Such slabs might be fixed by 
means of projecting grooves of brick. They 


instead of cement, which often decayed, and re- 
quired periodical painting. He suggested also 
whether it might not be possible to introduce 
mosaics, such as those made by Mr. Rust. 

The Chairman observed, that he had had some 
experience of terra cotta, but that he had been 
obliged to abandon it in consequence of its 
twisting. He did not think that an artist who 


put his thought and feeling into the design for 
ornamental work, could possibly get them faith- 
fully reproduced in terra cotta. Then with re- 


| varied and novel construction, ingenious mecha- 


“a Pe é 5 
could also be used for the reveals of windows | nical apparatus, extensive collection of coloured 


of 400L, aswell as by 


Fundsj*. 12,5101. 3s. 6d; 


99701. 12s. 


7d.; making a total of 


The Benevolent Fund, established in connexion 


been fully organized, and a commit- 


1865 to 7121. 16s. 


The following gentlemen were elected to fill the several 
offices on the couneil for the ensuing year :—Mr. John 
Fowler, president; Messrs. Joseph Cubitt, C. Hutton 
Gregory, T. Hawksley, and J. Scott Russell, vice-presi- 
dents; Messrs. James Abernethy, W. Henry Barlow, J. 
F. Bateman, Natbaniel"Beardmore, J. Brunlees, T. Elliot 
Harrison, G. Willoughby Hemans, John Murray, G. 
Robert Stephenson, and C, Vignoles, members; and 
Messrs. Joseph Freeman and John Kelk, M.P., associates, 








GLASGOW INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tne building in which the exhibition is held 
at 99, Argyle-street, contains four large floors‘or 
flats, with ante-rooms. The ground floor of the 
exhibition contains: upwards of’ one hundred 
models of stationary and locomotive engines of 


and photographic mechanical illustrations, speci- 
meus of artistic relief, works in malleable iron, 
&c. Then in the first gallery, in addition to the 
bust of the Prince Consort, and Messrs. Wylie & 
Lochead’s drawing-room, there are groups of 
statuary, richly inlaid cabinet and glass work, 
collections of Chinese and other foreign orna- 
ments and curiosities, valuable contributions of 
articles of vertu in gold, silver, enamel, and ala- 
baster, and ladies’ fancy work of all kinds. The 


| the owner a few days ago. 


| his name. 
'a part of the purchase-money, but only a loan. 


Kerr, in the Sheriffs’ Court, to compel the 
specific performance of a certain agreement for 
the sale of a house in ‘Elliot-court, Old Bailey, 
for the sum of 4001. 

| Mr. Everitt, for*the plaintiff, produced the 
‘contract, duly stamped, and also a receipt for 
25l., paid as deposit, stating that, although 
every effort had been made by the plaintiff, 
\defendant refused to complete the business. 
| Plaintiff had sold the property to a Mr. Cox, who 
|was a sub-purchaser; but in Chancery it was 
‘usual to make the first purchaser the party to 
| the suit. 

| After evidence as to the absolute sale to 
plaintiff, Mr. Vigors argued for defendant that 
he had merely offered to sell the house, and 
there was*no binding acceptance of the offer. 
It was simply an offer signed by the seller, but 
not by the purchaser; and if it had been signed 
by the purchaser, no doubt it would have been 
binding. 

Defendant, who appeared to be very infirm, 
said: I am eighty-three years old, and was the 
'owner of the house in question. I ceased to be 
I sold the house 
then, and got 5001. for it, though it is worth 
more. I was paid for it by a 5007. notes I do 


| not know the gentleman who bought it, noreven 


I never understood that the 262)’ were 


U this evidence his Honour ruled that 
defendant had failed in his answer, and: that 
plaintiff was entitled to a decree as prayed 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. — Queensberry Lodge, intended 
“ for the safe accommodation and reformation of 
females in a respectable positiom in soeieiy, 
addicted to: habits of drunkenness,” is now, 
according to the Scotsman, rapidly approaching 
completion, and will be opened in May next. 
The building is situated in the sonth baek of 
Canongate on the grounds of the House of 
Refuge; and has been designed by Mr. James W. 
Smith, of Edinburgh, arehitect. It is in the 
Scottish Baronialstyle. The cost-of the entire 
building has been estimated at’ 4,500; but 
only 3,1001. will be laid out at present. 
Leith.—-The new wet-dock works are progress- 
ing. A breakwater, nearly 3,500 ft. in length, 
now stretches from the east shore, adjoining the 
glasshouses, to the pier which forms the east side 
of the entranee to the harbour. Tlii¢ bank encloses 
an aren of 36-acres, of which the now wetdock wil! 
oceupy 104-acres; and the basin and lock ‘about 
/3 acres’ more, leaving about 22 acres for quay- 
age, wharfage, roads, &c. It has to serve for a 
coffer-dam, when the excavation for the dock 
and entrance-basin is taken ont behind it. The 
bank is a mass of loose rubble, pitched with 
large square stones, founded for a depth of 2 ft. 
into the sand. The stonework is rendered water- 
tight by means of a bank of puddied clay 8 f 
broad at the base and 4 ft. broad at the top. A 
row of cast-iron sheet-piling,tongued and grooved 
into each other, is driven for a length of 2,800 ft. 
into the centre of the clay puddle, from the level 
of the ground to the strata of natural clay be- 
neath. The clay puddle is sufficiently protected 
by a bank of sand filling behind. The breach 








second gallery embraces an extensive collection, 





| which had been left in the bank for the flux and 
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reflux of the tide has been successfully closed. | outbreak of the plague; and the results of dis- 
At the present time, there are about 65,000 cubic | infection. Most of the results deducible from 
feet of stone facework ready-dressed for setting | these statistics were given vivd voce in the evi 
in the walls of the dock. The greater part of : ; see 
the stone has been procured from the quarries at | of this table and of the evidence, says :— 
Craigmillar Castle, on the property of Mr. Little —s 
Gilmour. The total cost of the whole under. 
taking is estimated at 224.5001. 
wall having given indications of decay, the dock | “i8ease in the establishments in Islington. 
commissioners - at present constructing & DEW | seems to show have exercised some influence in predis- 
wall from the lower drawbridge to Broad-wynd, posing to the outbreaks in the sheds. 
a distance of 220 ft. ditions was the crowding of the cows within the sheds. The 


ee ‘inte , * cubical space allotted to each cow i he shed hich had 
edburgh.—Mr. Leslie, C.E. y : Se ee ne 
J 9 4 ’ i.» Ed inburgh, has | become infected was on the mean 606 ft; while in those 


“Taking the cleauly and habitually-neglected sheds, 
the outbreaks have been about the same proportion in 





dence. The Medical Times, in giving an account | 


There are, | . ae Oe 2 = : 
however, three conditions which Dr, Ballard’s experience | #t the same time you will perceive there are 





rr , 
The old quay- each. Dirt alone does not appear to have generated the | 


One of these con- | 


visited Jedburgh for the purpose of examining | which had remained free up to the end of November, the | 


the Blackburn springs, which have been offered | mean space per*cow was 80 ft. To put it in another way, 
by, Mr. Fair, of Langlee, for the use of the burgh. — _ - “ ne oe table the measurements of 
H:. Leslie’ came to. the conclusion that, tho| ciety seParate sheds. In nine of these, where the 
various springs available would yield about | four sheds, or 44 per cent., were attacked ; out of twenty 
54,000 gallons per day. There are at present | hoy cubic fer) fee ey hmmounts to from 600 to 
3,500 inhabitants in the burgh. | and out of forty-four sheds se a in capacity from 
Dunbar.—A stained glass window has been | 200 ft. to 600 ft. per cow, thirty-tive were attacked, or a 
placed in the parish church, in memory of the | eae — 5 = =e antes omnes 
late Admiral Hay, of Belton, and three of his | the custea nt one cicbonmniied storit dhaiadean oe 
sons. The window is one of the two large ones | pit situated within the shed itself. ays The third 
in the east end of the church, and one on the | °°*4#tion referred to is the source of the water supply. 
right side of the pulpit has also been fitted with | jimijer Le lie koe a ¥ 
stained glass. Both these windows are large, | fested in 1857 in sheds which were crowded, and where the 
being about 23 ft. in height by 9 ft. in breadth. per eae mee heer and tly pn this 
The artista were Mosers. James Ballantine & | tthe induences exerted by these conditions were not 
Son, of Edinburgh. The subjects in the three | its operation.” : 
upper compartments are — “The Raising of the | 
Widow’s Son at Nain,” “The Angel appearing 
to the Marys at the Tomb,” and “ The Raising of | 
Lazarus.” Inthe lower compartments the sub- 
jects are—‘ The Centurion’s Faith,” “The Visit 
of Nicodemus,” and “ The Lifting of Peter from 
the Waves.” The space at the top of the win- they show that similar conditions operate in promoting 
dow, consisting of a good deal of open work ree peers es » — me ee — cM 
amidst ornamental muilions, is filled up with ib aedioinihek. —s . ka ieiteae c 
scrolls emblematical of peace, crowding, fermenting fecal accumulations, and contami- 
Alloa.—The new county buildings and sheriff | nated water (in the case of cholera and typhoid especially 
court-house, for the county of Clackmannan, at | mofeecnsgeee wrmese | well-water), are —- jacts in 
Alloa, have been formally opened. The build- | = 7 toh 
ing, which fronts to Mar-street, is inthe Flemish; From Dr. Ballard’s statistics it would appear 
Gothic style of architecture. The sheriff court- | that cattle -plague, in his opinion, partakes of the 
room is a hall on the upper floor, capable of nature of typhus. 
accommodating 500 or 600 people. The entire | 
cost of the building is about 8,0001., half of | — . 
which sum has been defrayed by Government. | : PMT! Be ree a 
Greenock.—The large east triplet window of LEEDS LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 
the Old West Church, and two single lights, also THE annual meeting of the Leeds branch of 
in the east elevation, have been filled with the Ladies’ Sanitary Association has been held in 
stained glass, the former, illastrating “The Last | the Philosophical "Hall, Leeds, the Bishoj of 
Supper,” the centre light containing our Saviour Ripon in the chair. The report read by the 
with St. John, and the side lights containing the | hon. secretary stated that “ amongst the opera- 
remainder of the Twelve Apostles. This window | tions of the Society was the diffusion of sanitary 
is presented by Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, | knowledge by means of tracts, about 3,000 of 
bart. The two single lights are memorial win-| which had been distributed, and the beneficial 
dows. These windows, along with the other effects of which had been very great. They had 
stained windows in the church, were designed | gj<o granted quantities of sanitary articles, in- 
and executed by Messrs. James Ballantine & ¢jyding some cwts. of soap, and a great number 
Son, Edinburgh. of brushes, pails, flannel, tloorcloths, lime, &c. 
Dumbarton.—The Burgh Hall has been for-| I; was not, the Association thought, foreign to 
mally opened. The style of the hall, and the | ¢heir objects to ask why Leeds people should die 
academy immediately in front, is French Gothic. | earlier and in greater proportion than the inha- 
The building presents a frontage of 133 ft.,| pitants of many other large manufacturing 
having a central tower 145 ft. high. The public! towns, or why a murky, demse atmosphere 
hall will accommodate about 750 persons, and | should be allowed almost at all times to cast its 
the total cost of the building will amount to | gloomy mantle over us, depressing the spirits, 
about 7,0001, { detiling our persons, damaging our furniture, and 
| soiling our abodes?” ‘The Bishop, while ex- 
pressing his strong interest and approval as to 
| the doings of the Association, recommended au 
| avoidance of the controversy which at present 
Tue cases which occurred in the establish- | vigts on the subject of sanitary matters in 
ments of Lord Granville and Miss Burdett); ogg, A resolution, however, was passed to 
Coutts are supposed, with others, to have shown | tho effect. “that as the undue mortality of the 
that cleanliness was no great preventive—that |} ouch of Leeds is to a certain extent to be 
filth was no predisposing cause—of cattle-plague. | ettsibated to its defective sanitary condition, 
In what we have frequently said in the Builder, | tainted atmosphere, overcrowded dwellings, and 
not only filth, but overcrowding, and not only} want of cleanliness, it becomes the bounden 
overcrowding, but want of ventilation, were ex-| guty of all classes to unite with the authorities 
plicitly pointed to, before the cattle-plague ap-| ;,, ¢je6 removal of these evils.” 
peared, as all of them but too probable elements | 
of some future plague ; and after the plague did | 
appear, we still dwelt upon these elements as | 
probably comprising amongst thei the predis- 
posing cause of the disease. Some farther light 
upon this subject appears to have been shed ata . 
recent meeting of the Cattle-plagne Commis-|of my invention, I beg to add, that the two 
sioners, when Dr. Ballard, the medical officer of | cottages now erected at Bexley Heath for public 
health for Islington, presented a statistical table, | inspection are built of concrete the proportions 
containing a list ot the cowsheds in England, | of which, in cubic yards, are as follows :— 
arranged in the order of their attack ; showing 


table to have been eflicacious as a preventive. 


‘These observations,” continues the Medical Times» 
“are important not only on account of the light they 
throw upon an obscure point of etiology, but also because 








ETIOLOGY OF THE CATTLE-PLAGUE. 





CONCRETE HOUSES. 


As you have already given a brief description 


30 of gravel stone, through 4-in, sieve, 





the cubical capacity of each; the cubical space | at 2s, 6d. per yard .........-.. sea ens +£3.15 0 

bctigy 1 3 of Portland cement, 16 bushels to the 
allotted to each cow in the several sheds ; the | eee on ate a ee a $16 0 
habitual cleanliness or dirtiness of the sheds ; | 6 of drift or river sand, at 5s. ............ 110 0 
the source of the water-supply ; the situation of | Pag ver 
the dung-pit, whether within or outside the | 


shed ; the number of cows habitually kept ; the | Thirty cubic yards will build 120 yards of 9-in. 
number of cows attacked and dead since the! work, at a fraction over 1s. 8d. per yard. 


Disinfection, by means of limewhiting and the | 
free use of chloride of lime, is shown by the | 


The preparing of the concrete can be done by 
a four or six horse power portable engine, which 
will crush the material, mix the concrete, and 
lift the same up to the stage, or, say, bracket. 
scaffolding, so that the cost of labour must 
depend upon the ingenuity of those who build, 
having @ licence. From my own experience I 
find labour will not cost more than 9d. per yard; 


many advantages my mode has over brick 
work. The chimney-flues being round, the 
draught is much sharper, doing away with 
smoky chimneys; also being quite smooth, the 
core being turned round when required to be 
raised higher, it acts like a plasterer’s steel 
trowel, and they can be swept perfectly clean, as 
it is the shape of a sweep’s brush. I may also 
mention, for fixing joiners’ work, small blocks of 
wood, to form a dovetail, are simply put inside 
the apparatus: the concrete, running round the 
block, brings it flush with the work, thereby 
making good fixing for skirting, stairs, and other 
work. Also, upon the above principle, blocks 
are inserted, and afterwards redrawn, to form 
indents to receive the joists for each floor. I 
may also add, the walls are quite impervious to 
damp, and are fit for occupation in three 
months ; therefore I trust you will deem my 
work of importance, especially for the working 
JosepH TALL, 


} 
Cixusses. 





EASEMENTS: COMPENSATION, 


Sir,—The following novel doctrine of ease- 
ments was propounded at the Sheriffs’ Court, 
Red Lion-square, on the 15th instant, in a com- 
pensation case, Balls v. The Metropolitan Board. 

Mr. James Knight, surveyor to the vestry of 
Mile-end, Old Town, said on oath (it may, there- 
fore, be presumed that he was serious), that the 
defendants having constructed a tunnel through 
the claimant’s freehold ground, and under a part 
of his dwelling-house, without leave or license, 
to occupy the same for all time, and as the 
claimant is prohibited by the 18th & 19th Vict., 
c. 120, from building over the said tunnel, he is 
entitled to compensation at the rate of one shil- 
ling per eubic yard for the clay thus removed, 
which in this case, he said, was 100 yards; 51. 
was therefore the proper sum to be awarded. 
This opinion may be a benefit to the public 
generally, and to the profession in particular; 
hope, therefore, you will give it a place in your 
columns. A WITNESS IN THE CASE. 





THE CROZIER QUESTION, 
CITY CROSS, WINCHESTER. 


Tur last of the correspondence in our columns 
on this subject appears to have struck the key- 
note of the final decision of the question, 
whether the crozier in statues should be held in 
the right hand or in the left, for it is quite in 
accordance with the conclusion come to from 
Mr. Scott’s explanation on this question,—a 
‘“*momentous” one at least to the contractors for 
the restoration, and others, the settlementof whose 
accounts was delayed in consequence of the 
statue of William of Wykeham having repre- 
sented him as holding his crozier in the right 
hand, with a book in the left. Mr. Scott’s 
defence of his design is, that there is no rule at 


| all,—unless, indeed, it be that in just such a case 


} 


| 


| 





} 
j 
' 


as that in hand, the crozier is rightly held in the 
right hand, while a book is held in the left; but 
that the crozier appears in either hand, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Mr. Scott gave a numerous 
list of examples of the crozier in the right hand, 
among which are the following :— 


Winchester.—Bishop Fox's window. St. Swithin is 
shown. with the crozier in his right hand. 

Another in the same —Supposed to be William of Wyke- 
ham, and believed by Winston to be iw si‘. 

Wiachester, St. Mary's Chapel.—Wall paiating. Bishop 
carrying crozier in right hand, 

Norwich Cathedral.—In the cloisters, south side, crozier 
in right hand and mode) in left. 

Ely Cathedral.—On one of caps under the lantern. 
Bishop reading funeral service over St. Audry, Crozier 
in right hand; book in left. 

Amiens Cuthedral.—Seulpture on exterior of choir 
screen. Two bishops with croziers in their right hands. 

Wells Cathedral.—Upper niche in north-west tower, 
Bishop kneeling, crozier in right hand, 

St, Cross, Winchester.—In the west window. Ancient 
glass surmounted by modern work. In the central light 
is a bishop, holding crozier in right hand and book in 
left. Southern light of same tier has a mutilated figure, 
showing lower part of crozier in right hand ; book in left. 

Cologne Cathedral.—Recumbent effigy on altar-tomb, 
fourteenth century. Crozier on right shoulder. 

Muayence Cuthedral—Twelve bishops, in alto-relievo, 
life-size, fixed against pillars of nave,—thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, Croziers iu right hand, 
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Worms Cathedral.—An old diptych of the vpn ae 
period, representing St. Peter, St. Paul, and two other 
saints, one a bishop, carrying his crozier in his right 
hand, 

Freisengen Cathedral.—Sepulchral effigy of bishop; 
crozier in right hand; book in left (Heffner ii. pl. 43). 

Curcassone Cuthedral, fifteenth century. — Tomb of 
bishop; crozier under right arm. 

Oxford Antechapel, or New College Chapel, in painted 
glass of Wykeham's date.—Four bishops,;with croziers in 
right hand. 

Evreur.—Stained glass. A bishop, with crozier in right 
hand, open book in left. Also, a bishop, with crozier in 
right hand, and closed book in left. Both fifteenth 
century. 

Florence.—Panel painting. Bishop seated; crozier in 
right hand; book in left. Fifteenth century. 

Santa-Croce.— Bishop standing ; crozier in right hand ; 
book in left. Stained glass. Fourteenth century. 

Rowen,—The archbishops in the windows of one of the 
churches, one with staffin right and the other in left. 


in such cases as those of the act of blessing, 
the crozier is held in the left hand. Authorities, 
Mr. Scott found, differed entirely, some insisting 





in all cases on the left hand, and others on the | 
right; but the examples show that, in fact, | 
there was no rule. 


The committee resolved, “that Mr. Scott’s | 


the chapel of 8. Faith eastward of it. The chapter-house 
is attached tothe west side of the south arm of the tran- 
sept; the chancellor's house stood at the west end of the 
cathedral, The east gate faced the market cross. The 
various houses of the dignitaries remain at 5, David's. 

At Wells there are three gates to the close; on the 
north-west is the deanery; at the east end are the pre- 
centor’s and organist’s houses; on the north is the vicar’s 
college. The archdeacon’s and two canons’ houses also 
remain. There is no north walk to the cloister. Over 
the eastern alley is the library; and above the west walk 
are the library and school, schoolmaster’s house, and the 
exchequer. The chapter-house is on the north side of the 
church. In the treasurer's house the bishop at his first 
reception robed for mass, 

At Lincoln the office of the clerk of the works and the 
canon's common chamber remain on the north side of the 
church. Two gates remain in the close. On the south 
side of the church are the precentory and subdeanery ; 
on the east the chancery ; onthe north the deanery; and 
on the south-east side the vicar’s college, 

At Durham (B.), in the east aisle of the cloister, was 
the slype leading to the cemetery, and serving as the 
monks’ parlour, with the ve over it; the chapter- 
house with three prisons on the south side; and the 
usher’s door leading to the prior’s lodge. In the north 
alley were the carols for readers. Near the west alley was 
the dormitory, built over the treasury, song-school, and 
common-house ; behind it were the infirmary and bowling- 
alley. In the south alley was the refectory, and near it 
the bench for children at the Maundy. On the south- 





under the charge of an obedientiary, whose office or che. 
quer adjoined it, the guest master, chamberlain, in. 
firmarer, and kitchener. The great quadrangle, 150 {:, 
square, was bounded by the principal buildings of a 
monastery, the usual arrangement being that it had the 
nave on the north, the chapter-house, and slype, and dor. 
mitory on the east for easy access from the church, the 
refectory on the south, in order to remove noise and sme]! 
to the furthest distance, and the guest-house or dormi- 
tory on the west. Provision was thus made for combining 
the entrance to the chief buildings, secaring privacy, and 
ane. a grand central space for air, light, and recrea- 
tion. This was called the sprice at Chester, a corruption 
of Paradise, the name at Winchester and Chichester, 
either from being filled with earth from Holy Land, or as 
the restiag-place of the faithful departed; but the palm 
court at Wells, as connected with the ceremonial of palm 
bearing on the Sunday before Easter-day, and the laurel 
court at Peterborough. At Hereford there was a chapel 
of our oer | Arbour over the vestibule of the chapter. 
house used for masses of requiem for those buried in the 
garth; there was also a double chapel on the south, 
sometimes visited at night. In the eighth century abbots 
were buried in the centre of the cloisters. (Martene de 
Ant. Mon. Rit., iv. 272.) The cloisters were exceptionally 
on the north of the nave at Canterbury (B), Chester 
(B), Gloucester (B.), St. David's, Tintern (C.), Sher- 
borne (B.), Malmesbury (B.), Milton Abbas (B.), 
Waltham (A.C.), on the north of the choir at Lincoln, 
on the south at Rochester (B.) and Chichester. There 
were only three alleys at Hereford, Chichester, and Wells. 





report be inserted in the papers; also, that Mr. | vest was the kitchen, Between the dormitory and kitchen | There is a second cloister at Hereford, leading to the 


Scott’s charges be paid as soon as the assets are | 


realised; and that an application be made to the | 
Council for payment of any balance relating to 
the restoration of the Cross.” 


} 





A CATHEDRAL CLOSE, AND THE 
CLOISTERS. 


“THE Precinct of a Gothic Minster” was the 
title of a lecture delivered by the Rev. Mackenzie 
Walcott at the Architectural Museum last season. 
This is now published in a pamphlet form,* and 
we take from it the information supplied under 
the headings the “ Close,” and the “Cloisters :"-— 


was the cellarer’s chequer. The prior’s lodge was on the 
south-east side of the east alley. In the base court on 
the east was the gatehouse and chapel, adjoining the 
almonry; on the west were the kiln and guest-house ; on 


south that of the terrar. The mill and watergate still 
remain. At Lacock, the dormitory and cellarage were on 
the west, the refectory on the south, and on the east the 


gate, the dormitory was on the east side. 


buttresses of the nave on the north alley are carols, On 
the west side, parted by an entrance and porch, is a range 
of cellarage, and over it long ranges of apartments, pro- 
bably the lay brothers’ dormitory, next the church, and 
the guest-house southward. On the south is the refec- 
tory, running north and south, with the kitchen on its 
east side, On the east side are the large aumbry for 
books (Ord, Cist. Usus, p. iii. c. lxxi.), the chapter-house, 
the slype to the cemetery, and over them the dormitory 
with stairs into the south wing of the transept; an 


| 
| 
| made daily through the cloisters, coming from the chureh 


| vicar’s college; at St. Paul's there was a double-storied 


cloister. 
The dates and dimensions of cloisters—Canterbury 


| (Perp.), 1390, 1412—140 ft. by 144 ft. ; Winchester, 180 ft. 
| the north was the chamberlain’s chequer; and on the | 


by 147 ft.; Ely (thirteenth and fifteenth centuries), 183 ft. 
by 143 ft.; Salisbury (EK. E.), 140 ft. by 140 ft.; Peter. 
borough, 138 ft. by 130 ft.; Worcester (Perp.), 127 ft. by 


| 120 ft.; Norwich (Dec.), 177 ft. by 175 ft.; Durham, 
sacristy and chapter-house, At 8. Helen's, in Bishops. | 
| 90 ft.; Hereford (Perp.), 115 ft, by 115 ft.; Westminster 

Beaulieu furnishes a good specimen of Cistercian ar- | 
|rangement. The cloister is to the south. Between the 


1368—1404, 147 ft. by 144 ft.; Lincoln, 1296, 118 ft. by 
(temp. Hen, III.—Rich. I1.), 141 ft. by 137 ft.; Chester 
(Perp.), 110 ft. by 110 ft. ; Bristol (Ferp.), 90 ft. by 90 ft. ; 
Gloucester, 1375—1412, 149 ft. by 145 ft.; Exeter (thir- 
teenth century), 122 ft. by 122 ft. A procession was 


through the eastern and returning through the western 
doorway, and also before and after hall on the way to the 
cemetery. At Winchester, the monks, thinking them- 
selves aggrieved by the bishop, their natural protector, 
made their processions the contrary way, with their 
crosses reversed, to show that the state of things was out 
of order. There was a large conduit in the centre of the 


** The Close.—A wall, gates, and a system of fortifica- | extending again westward, over cellarage. The abbot’s | garth at Chester and Durham, The turn remains at Can- 


tions were indispensable in unsettled times. The manses jodging was south-east of the church, and a king’s house terbury, an orifice in the wall through which by the 
and churehes of the Border had their strong towers. on the south-west, detached, | prior’s permission a cup of wine was ded from the 
Durhsm Palace was one of the impregnable castles of the Austin Canons: Bristol,—The cloister is in the usual cellarage to a tired monk. There was also one at Win- 
period, and Wells was moated and crenellated. Notonly position: onthe west was cellarage withthedormitoryover; chester, In the east alley at Canterbury the holy fire was 
in Ireland, in the thirteenth century, were Boyle Abbey, on the south, reckoning west to east, the oblong kitchen, | kindled on Easter Eve. The south and west walks at Chester 
in 1210, and the cathedral of Elphin, in 1235 (Eccles., xxi. refectory, and parlour; on the east, from south to north, | were occupied with carols, from the Norman carole, a 
22), assailed; but in England, Wherwell, in the reign of the calefactory and chapter-house. In as second range, screened enclosure, the southern at Winchester and 
Stephen (Mon. Anglic., 2nd edit., 257), Bayham in 1302, southward of the hall, were, west to east, the abbot’s Gloucester, and the northern at Durham, Beaulien, 
and Peterborough in 1069 and 1351, suffered great lossin gateway and lodging, and the infirmary chapel, with its Canterbury, 1472—94, and Melrose (C.), Two or some- 
war-time; and so in 1327. and 1351 Bury 8. Edmund's, hall and chapel to the eastward. On the westward of the times three such pews or texts were arranged in each bay, 
Ramsey in 1143, Coventry in the same year, and Binbam church was the great gateway, with stables on the west, to serve as studies between dinner and evensong. Op- 
in the reign of Henry III. (Spelman’s Hist. of Sacrilege, and intervening between it and the church were the guest- | posite to their doors were aumbries for books (Martene 
129, 131, 143), were attacked, In thethirteenth andfour- house and king's chamber. e Ant. Mon. Rit., i. c. viii.), which were restored to the 
teeth centuries sea pirates and land robbers rendered it Clugniacs: Wenlock.—On the south was the refectory, common aumbry under the charge of the sacristan after 
necessary to fortify Tynemouth and Bridlington. Cashel on the east, running east and west, furthest from the reading-time, or if a monk intended to return, to his next 


has a tower at the west end, and Michelham Priory is 
defended by a moat and drawbridge. Bradshaw thus 
describes Chester ;— 


** Compassed with strong walls of the west partie, 
And on the other side with walls of the town, 
Closed on every side with a sure postern, 

In south part the cemetery environed round sbout 
For a sure defence enemies to hold out.” 


Worcester, Westminster, Durham, Hexham, and Bever- 

ley, possessed the right of sanctuary within their pre- 

cincts, At Bury and Beverley the limits were marked 

by crosses. At Norwich the Tombland, at Bury and 

8. Alban’s the Romeland, extended in front of the west 

end, and may have formed the town cemetery. At 

8. Alban’s the great gateway stood on the north, and the 

gatehouse still standing on the west led into a quadrangle 

or base court, 400 ft, square. At Worcester, Norwich, | 
and 8. Paul’s there was a preaching cross on the north, | 
and at Hereford on the south ofthe church. That of the 

Dominicans still remains in the latter city. The precinct 

at Chester was crenellated in 1380; Thornton, 6 and 12 

Rich. IL.; Peterborough in 992; Exeter, c. 1286, owing | 
to the murder of one of the capitular body in the close ; 

Lincoln in 1285, in consequence of the danger accruing to | 
the canons crossing to the church at night; Salisbury, | 
c. 1331; Hereford, 1330; London, from the presence of | 
footpads and robbers, 1287; 8. David’s, 1330; Lichfield, | 
with four large towers and gateways, 17 Edw. I.; Wells 
and Canterbury in the fifteenth century ; whilst Chichester 
from the first was built within the y he of the city walls 
(comp. MS. Harl. 6973, fo. 1). 

The secular canons of cathedrals had private houses 
built rowed the close in the twelfth century, in which they 
were bound to maintain a household (familia). One of 
the old chapels of this period of early date remains ina 
prebendal house at Chichester. The dignitaries had their 
a chapels before 1368 (congrua oratoria). The fol- 

owing rule was made at their first settlement in New 
Salisbury, where every canon had a private chapel:— 
Statuerunt quod primi tantim edificatores tam canonici 
quam vicarii decedentes percipiant duas partes justi 
recii pro superedificato, tertia _— cedente solo. 
maneant in prebenda omnia solo coberentia sppen- 
dicia, omnia fixe, una etiam mensa ad minus, cum tripodi- 
bus, e° sedilia prebend# remaneant eidem. (Stat. Salisb. 
MS. Har). 6955, fo. 17.) The buildings included in a 
close a chapter-house, library, school, gatehouses, a vicars 
close, and a cloister at Hereford, Chichester, Salisbury, 
Wells, 8. Paul’s, 8. David's, Exeter, Lincoln. 

At Uhichester the Canon’s Lane is entered by a gate- 
way; along the south side are the precentor’s house or 
chantry, the residentiaries’ houses, and the deanery. The 


been used during the er 
the aumbry for books, On the inner wall of the transept | 
are three blind arches, with niche brackets, possibly a | 


church, was the dormitory of the lay-brothers; next to it neighbour (id.). 
is the oblong chapter-house, possibly it communicated | 
| carols do not date earlier perhaps than the close of the 
and by a passage along the west wall of the south wing, | 
below which are three arches opening into the trisantia, | 
| screened recesses, parlours for business, or waiting-places 


with the south arm of the transept over the chapter-house, 


of the Clugniacs, assembling before chapter (see Martene 


de Ant. Mon. Rit., lib. ii, p. 395; iv, 130); or they may, , 


like the niches in the same position at Norwich, have 


portion of a shrine. On the west was the dormitory, and 


a chamber over the south nave aisle, used either as a) 
library or a vestry for the day robes of the monks. On) 
the south-east is a two-storied abbot’s house, with a double | 
gallery opening on his chambers and private oratory, To | 


the south is the infirmary. : 
Premonstratensians; Eastby presented a very irregular 


ground plan, Onthe east side of the cloister were the | 
sacristy, chapter-house, and slype. On the south the re- | 
fectory, and the kitchen and dormitory on the west, with | 
the sub-prior’s lodge and ‘guest-house, in two parallel | 
lines westward. On the north side of the transept were | 


the abbot’s a hall, and chapel. 
Carmelites: E 


washing, or have served as | 


ulne comprised in its cloister court on | 
the east side of the dormitory and chapter-house, and | 
kitchen, on the south the refectory, on the west the prior’s | duty of the precular, formerly Bisho 


At Worcester, the openings in the 
lateral piers for supervision of readers remain. These 


fourteenth century. Stadies were built over the cloister 
at Evesham and Norwich, but the monks were not allowed 
to remain in them during divine service or cloister time. 
(Id, Anecd. 1462.) In the time of conference the prior 
sat on one side with the younger at his feet, and fronting 
the elder brethren, who occupied the bench table opposite. 
In the cloister the Maundy was performed, when the feet 
of poor folk were washed, monks were shaved, and the 
schools for novices and children held. (1d. de Ant. Mon. 
Rit., iv. 130, 233.) The Cistercian time for reading was 
after chapter, the monks wore shoes and their night robes. 
(Usus Ord, Cist., p. iii, c. Ixxi.) On the ordinary days 
after matins they might sit in the cloister without read- 
ing; but in winter, from vigil to tierce, alight burned be- 
fore the aumbry and another in chapter for the use of 
readers (c. Ixxiv.). After vespers they read (c. lxxix.) ; 
before compline collation, public reading of good books, 
and_on Saturdays feet-washing followed (c. lxxxi.), The 
cloisters were shut from 6 p.m, to7 a.m., at Durham, 
where as at Westminster (where the robbers of the king's 
treasury, 1303, sowed the garth with eo, dws gery to 
conceal their spoil), cressets were kept burning at the 
four angles. At Tewkesbury and Romsey, a recess for a 
lamp adjoined the east nave door. At Chichester, the 
Sherborne’s chap- 


lodge. In‘a parallel line with it, but detached, were the | lain, is to ‘ purge the churchyard of all hogs, dogs, and 


great tower, infirmary, chapel, aud base court gate, and 
at right angles to these on the south, running east and 
west, were the porter’s lodge and guest-house. 

Dominicans: In the Dominician Friary of Norwich, 
the cloister was bounded on the west by cellarage, on the 
north by the kitchen, on the north-west by the refectory, 
and on the east from north to south, by the dormitory and 
chapter-house, between which and the church was a de- 
tached chapel of St. Thomas. On the south side of the 
nave was the preaching yard. 

Franciscans : Muckruss.—On the west was the prior’s 
house ; on the north the refectory over cellarage, with a 
kitchen adjoining, between which and the prior’s house 
was the entrance-slype; on the east were the garderobe 
and dormitory over cellarage. A chapter-house and 
sacristy in one bay northward of the choir, approached 
by a slype. 

Cloisters took their origin in the porticoes, surrounding 
the Basilican forecourt. They were sometimes called the 
Parvise or Paradise, because the martyrs were buried in 
them. Inthe parvise Simeon of Durham says a priest 
sang mass before the lawyers came to church (p. xxxv.) ; 
cloisters are wanting at York, Lichfield, Ripon, St. Asaph, 





east end is closed by the palace gate. At the north-east 


end ofthe lane were the gateway, the vicar’s college, and | 
hall, four houses of which only remain, On the north- | 


west side of 8. Kichard’s Wyne, connecting the lane with 
the Cathedral, is the -treasurer’s house, facing the houses 


} 


| alleys, which in the latter were added about the twelfth 


Liandaff, Manchester, &c,; they have been destroyed since 
the Reformati at Wi ter, Ely (thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries), Carlisle, Peterborough, Exeter 
(thirteenth century), Rochester, At Fountains, Netley, 
Kirkstall, and St, Alban’s, the court was unenclosed with 





of Bishop Sherborne’s prebendaries. Along the south | century, to aflord a dry passage to the monks, and easy 


alley were the Mortimer chantry-priest’s lodgings, and 





* London: Joseph Masters, 1865. 


| means of communication, At that period Abbot Robert 
commenced the east alley; Trumpington, 1214—35, added 
wooden cloisters with an external trelliswork, to prevent 
the intrusion of strangers into the garth, Each alley was 


idle vagabonds, and to scourge out of the cloisters all un- 
gracious boys with their tops, or at least present them to 
the Old Man of the Vestry.’”’ 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mary's, Bury St. Edmund’s.—The stained- 
glass window in memory of the late Marquis of 
Bristol has just been placed in this church. 
It is in the west front, on the south side of 
the principal entrance, and consequently occu- 
pies a prominent position, and all the more s0 
because, with the exception of the great west 
window, there is no other stained glass at that 
end of the church. The subjects of the eight 
principal compartments are the resurrection 
scenes recorded in Scripture. These are four 
in number, each occupying two lights. That on 


the south side of the upper compartments is the 
Resurrection of the Saviour, depicting the angel 
at the sepulchre, the Roman Soldiers sleeping, 
and Christ rising from the Tomb. Beneath this 
is represented the raising of Jairus’s Daughter. 
On the other side the scenes are the raising of 





Lazarus, and the Restoration to Life of the Sou 
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of the Widow of Nain. At the head of each com. 
partment is a canopy, and at the foot some 


tracery. The tracery is occupied by figures of 


the twelve disciples, each carrying his distin- 
guishing emblem: they are arranged in two 
rows, containing respectively eight and four. 


The glass was supplied by Messrs. Heaton, | 


Butler, & Bayne, of Covent-garden, the artists 
by whom the great west window and that at 
the east end of the north aisle were executed, 
and it has been fixed, in new stonework, by 
Mr. Jackaman, of Bury, builder. The cost was 
defrayed by public subscription. 

Fulwood Church, Sheffield.—The windows at 
the east end of this rural church have been filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of London. The central window, which 
consists of three lancet lights, without tracery, 
contains some eighteen or twenty figures, 
arranged in six groups, in panels of Early 
English foliage, and illustrative of the Acts 
of Merey, viz., ‘‘ Sheltering the Stranger,” 
“Clothing the Naked,” “ Visiting the Sick,” 
“ Feeding the Hungry,” “Giving Drink to the 
Thirsty,” and “ Visiting the Prisoner.” The 


other windows are filled with grisaille work of 


geometrical design. The centre light is given 
by Mr. Bennet Woodcroft, and the remainder by 
subscription. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Milton Ernest (Beds).—The church has been 
re-opened, after restoration, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Butterfield, architect. The 
work in the nave and aisles has consisted chiefly 
in cleaning off about twenty-five coats of white- 
wash with which successive generations had 
overlaid it, pointing the walls externally, and 
replastering them internally, restoring the win- 
dows and a sepulchral recess in the north wall, 
within which has been placed a monumental 
slab, with cross in relief, discovered beneath the 
floor. The altar stone, marked with the usual 
crosses, which was accidentally broken in taking 
up, has been set as a base for the parish chest 
in the north aisle. The western arch into the 
tower has been opened, and separated from the 
nave by an iron rail, formerly in front of the 
altar, which has been re-coloured. The west 
wall, through which a doorway had been cut in 
latter times, has been made good ; and the win- 
dow above filled with stained glass, representing 
St. Michael and the Dragon. The font has been 
repaired, and placed near the south door, and 
all the monuments have been preserved. Porritt’s 
underground stove, with open grating above, has 
been introduced, at the joint expense of the 
farmers of the parish. A high screen, crossing 
the north aisle (which formerly made one side 
of a chapel at the east end), has been re- 
coloured, and adapted to enclose a space for a 
vestry. The benches are of various designs, in 
oak; the pulpit of open work, in oak, overlaid 
with walnut. The floor is paved with red and 
black tiles. The chancel (which is’ separated 
from the nave by a low iron railing, the gift of 
Mrs. and Miss Starey) has been rebuilt on its 
former foundations, with the addition of a small 
organ-chamber on the north, and covered with 
Colley Weston slate, small portions of the north 
and south walls having been left standing and 
incorporated with the new work, for the sake of 
preserving two small Early Norman windows. 
The double-arched head of the curious angle 
piscina has also been kept in situ. The walls 
are relieved internally by horizontal, perpen- 
dicular, and zigzag lines of black, buff, and red | 
bricks. The roof above the sanctuary is panelled | 
with gold stars, and is also coloured westward | 
with a pattern on a blue ground, divided by | 
lines of red and white along the wall-plate. | 
The floor is formed of encaustic tiles in buff and | 
red, alternating with the white and black marble | 
of the former pavement. The east window is) 
filled with stained glass as follows:—north light, | 
“The Offering of the Wise Men ;” centre light, | 


“ Our Lord in the Stable at Bethlehem ;” south | old family box pews, as well as the galleries, | 














| works, amounting to 1,364I,, was taken by Mr. 
Osborn, of St. Neots. 

Ps Whitmore Reans.—On St. Andrew's day, the 
j first portion of the new church to be erected 
| for the inhabitants of this district, and dedi- 
| cated to the apostle St. Andrew, was formally 
} opened for divine service. The church will be 
well warmed, and it is lighted by two large 
| ornamented gas pendants, the gift of Mr. Heury 
| Rogers. In the centre is a carved font of Caen 
| Stone, with four granite pillars, the design for 
which was furnished by the Rev. W. H. Lowder, 
M.A., of Leek, the newly-appointed curate-in- 
| charge for the district. The remainder of the 
| building will be proceeded with when the 
|necessary fands are forthcoming; and, when 
; completed, the church will accommodate 650 
jadults and 218 children, at a total cost 
}of 2,8001. The architect is Mr. E. Banks; 
jand the builder is Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolver- 
hampton. 

St. Columb.—The church here is about to be 
| restored. 

Blackley.—The church of St. Andrew, situated 
in Crab-lane, Blackley, has been consecrated by 
|the Bishop of Manchester. In October, 1864, 
the foundation stone of the new church was laid, 
the cost of which is about 2,000]. The s 
| was given by the Earl of Wilton. The style 
| of the church is Decorated. Three of the more 
| conspicuous windows are filled with glass in two 
| tints in ornamental patterns, and the others are 
plain diamopd-shaped lead lights glazed with 
tinted glass. Coronz in the nave, and brackets 
elsewhere are provided for the gaslight. The 
heating apparatus was from Mr. Haden. The 
general contractors were Messrs. D. Butterworth 
& Son, of Blackley. The architect was Mr. J. 
Mediand Taylor, of Manchester. 

Weston-by-Welland (Northamptonshire).—The 
parish church has undergone a restoration. In 
the spring of 1864 the work was begun, owing to 
the dangerous condition of the tower, and the 
dilapidated state of the church generally, but 
especially of the chancel, which was pronounced 
unsafe. The tower had been for some years 
much out of the upright, from a sinking at the 
north-east angle, and by its settlement had 
caused serious distortion to the adjoining parts 
of the fabric. The tower has, therefore, been 
entirely rebuilt from the foundations, the original 
stonework replaced, and the exterior is an exact 
reproduction of the old structure, except tha 
the door to the stairs is put on the outside, and 
small windows have been made towards the 
north to give light to the ringers’ room and 
clock-chamber. The whole of the nave and side 
aisles (excepting a very small portion of the 
western end of the north aisle) has likewise been 
rebuilt, but the main features of the former 
building have been preserved throughont. The 
church has been paved throughout with tiles of 
ornamental pattern, from Messrs. Ward & Co., 
of Broseley, Salop. The windows throughout 
the church are enriched with stained glass, from 
the works cf Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London. 
Branch standards are provided for lighting the 
building, those in the chancel being made of 
brass. The whole work of restoration has been 
carried out under the superintendence, and from 
the designs, of Mr. R. C. Hussey, of London, 
architect; and the works have been done by 
Messrs. Stanyon & Son, of Market Harborough, 
and Mr. Loveday, of Kibworth. To the three 
bells in the former tower have been added two 
new ones, cast by Messrs. Taylor & Son, Lough- 
borough. A new clock, in place of the old one, 
has been supplied by Mr. Whitehead, of Market 
Harborough. 

Darlington. — The church of St. Cuthbert, 
which has recently undergone considerable alte- 
rations, has been re-opened. The structure, 
which has shown symptoms of decay, has now 
been rendered sound, and at the same time 






attention has been paid to its appearance. All| 


the stonework in the interior has been restored, 
the plastered ceiling has been removed, and the 
roof is consequently considerably higher. The 


light, “The Adoration of the Shepherds.” The} have been taken down, greatly enlarging the 


north window, representing in its two lights t 
first two Evangelists, is the offering of the vicar’s 


family; and the south window, containing the} 


Evangelists St. Luke and St. John, of Mr. G. 
Hurst. The two Norman windows are filled 
with mosaic patterns, and a small square light, 
preserved in the organ-chamber, with King 
David bearing the Harp, at the expense of the 
choir. All the painted glass has been execut 


he | area of the church. The chancel was under the 


direction of Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington, 
architect. The nave was under the super- 
vision of Mr. G. G. Scott. The pillars have been 


restored, and everything done that was calcu-| 


lated to strengthen the building. The pulpit is 
of Caen stone. Several stained-glass windows 


have been given by Mr: R. H. Allan, Misses | 
ed} Forster, Miss Robinson, Dr. Haslewood, Mr. 


by Mr. A. Gibbs, of London, under the superin- | Thomas Bowes, Mr. Burlison, and others. They 


tendence of the architect. The contract for the | all represent Scriptural subjects. 





Portsmouth.—The Garrison Chapel is to be 
restored. The building has been; surveyed by 
Mr. G. E. Street, architect, and his designs for 
its restoration have met with general approval. 
The architect has separated his scheme into 
parts, each of which can be executed in order, 
according to its importance, as funds become 
available. They are as follow, viz.:—l. New 
roofs tu the chancel and nave, new windows, 
walls cleaned and repaired, at a cost of 1,620. 
2. Rebuilding of the west front, and adding one 
bay to the length, thereby increasing the in- 
ternal accommodation, 5001. 3. Renewing the 
floors and seats, 7001. 4. Building a bell- 
turret, 5001. 5. Placing a fencing of proper 
design around the graveyard, 2001. Total, 
3,5201. The Secretary of State for War has 
intimated that he will be prepared to consider 
the propriety of inserting the sum of 1,5001. in 
the estimates for 1866-67, in aid of the object 
desired, “ provided the sum subscribed reach 
such a sum as, when added to the 1,5001., will 
suffice to restore the church in a suitable man- 
ner.” The building is of great antiquity, having 
formed a part of what was once called “God’s 
House Hospital,” founded by Peter de la Rocke, 
Bishop of Winchester, A.D. 1220. 

Upton-on-Severn.—The new cemetery for this 
town has been consecrated by the bishop of the 
The cemetery stands upon common- 
able land, adjacent to the railway station. It is 
about 1} acre in extent, one-sixth of which has 
been set apart for the Nonconformists of the 
town, and in the centre of the ground has been 
erected a chapel in the Early English style, 
composed of blue lias stone and Bath stone 
dressings. One portion of the building is for 
the use of the Established Church and the other 
for Dissenters, the two portions being divided by 
a low tower, and a turret containing one bell. 
The interior of the episcopal chapel is capable of 
holding about forty persons. One of the chancel 
windows is of stained glass, inserted in memory 
of Miss Cooper, of this town, and contains a 
figure of Our Saviour. The roof is an open one, 
and composed of framed principals resting upon 
stone corbels, and there is a southern porch. 
The building intended for the Nonconformists is 
of similar dimensions to the other. The floor is 
laid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles, and the roof- 
ing is covered with Broseley tiles. The western 
side of the cemetery is fenced in by a low wall, 
of the same material as the building, and sur- 
mounted by iron railings; and it is intended 
that, eventually, the whole of it shall be so in- 
closed. A small lodge at the western entrance- 
gate, for the residence of a superintendent, has 
been erected. Mr. G. B. Clarke, of this town, 
was the architect; and Mr. J. Griffiths, Elders- 
field, the builder. To raise the necessary funds 
for defraying the cost it was determined to 
mortgage the poor-rates, the amount required 
being over 1,5001. 


diocese. 





THE PROPOSED METROPOLITAN MEAT- 
MARKET. 


At the Court of Common Council last week, a 
report from the Markets’ Improvement Com- 
mittee was read. It set forth,— 


That on the reference the committee had direeted the 
City architect to prepare plans and estimates for the new 
market. Plans had accordingly been prepared, and the 
trade had been invited to inspect them, and four days had 
been given for that purpose, and it had been decided by 
the committee that the new market should not be con- 
structed as an open market. This was after two designs 
had been proposed, one with an open frontage with shops, 

| and the other having no such frontage. The committee 
had been attended by a deputation of the inhabitants of 
the ward of Farringdon Without, who had expressed an 
opinion that the market ought to be open free and unre- 
stricted, and therefore that the market ought to be con- 
structed with an open frontage. The report added that 
the committee, having carefully considered the subject and 
the objects for which the market was required, were of 
opinion that it was not for the benefit of a mere district, 
but for the whole metropolis ; and that the market should 
be enclosed, but with every facility, not merely to the 
trade but to the public generally, to be carried on within 
the market walls. From the estimate supplied by the 
City architect, it appeared that the expense of the erec- 
tion of the market proper would be 161,700, That would 
| not include the cost of the construction of the roadways, 
which was estimated at 8,000, more. After detailing the 
area which in superficial feet was to be devoted to the 
new market, the committee concluded by recommending 
the outlay proposed, 


Mr. H. Lowman Taylor moved the adoption of 
the report. 

Mr. R. N. Phillips moved as an amendment 
that the market be constucted for an open, free, 
aud unrestricted market. 

After a protracted discussion, the original 
| motion was carried by 67 to 34. 
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“ORPHEUS IN THE HAYMARKET.” 


THE wit and elegance that characterise Mr. 
Planché’s version of Orfée aur Enfers are his | 
own, and as apart from mere word-playing and | 
word-breaking as it is possible to conceive. We 
may get “Burn the Styx,’ and Apollo may | 
make an epolo-gy; but, as a rule, puns are avoided | 
and wit substituted. Read the answer of Public | 
Opinion (one of the characters), when asked, | 
he : Se ' 

And what about the piece, sir, if you} 
please ?” 

* Ah, there I pause! In matters such as these, 

Public Opinion is, I must confess, i 
Very much guided by the public press; i 
So, as the Judge says, when his wig he's shook at em, | 
I'll take the papers home with me, and look at ’em.” 


And again. Despise Posterity—and you a} 
poet, asks Public Opinion. “A poet!” replies | 
Orpheus,— 

s If there be a soul on earth 





To whom Posterity is nothing worth } 
It isthe poet. Left 'mongst fellow-men j 
To live—that is, to starve upon his pen ; | 
And when in death his glorious eyes are dim, t 
Leaving Posterity to feast on him! 

To crown with laurel his unconscious bust, 
Te raise a pompous marble o'er his dust, 
Out of the harvest by his genius sown, i 
Giving to him who wanted bread, a stone.” } 


The music, as every one knows, is charm- | 


; 


ing, and it is very well sung by Miss Louise | 
Keeley, Mr. Farren, and part of the company ; 
another part being overweighted. Miss Helen 
Howard represents Public Opinion with piquancy 
and effect, and Mr. David Fisher “plays the 
fiddle like an angel.” The Throne-room in the | 
Palace of Pluto, and the last scene, the Temple 
of Bacchus, are very well painted and set 
by Mr. Morris. We need scarcely add that 
“Orpheus in the Haymarket” is a_ brilliant 
and legitimate success. Mr. Sothern repeats 
his finished personation of “ Brother Sam,” and 
Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Comptun well help on the 
fan, 





GUSTAVE DORE’S BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Sizn,—Your reviewer, in the very able and commende- 
tory notice of these illustrations, which appeared in a 
recent number of the Builder, raised the question, 
whether the English edition wou)d be taken from worn or 
good blocks,—a question which we feel quite sure you will 
do us the favour to set at rest at once, 

We beg to inform your readers and the public most dis- 
tinctly that the illustrations to our forthcoming English 


edition will be printed from xew casts taken from the 
i 





uaused, original wo locks, aud will be in every par- 
ticular equal to the umpressions which were on view in 
Belle Sauvage-yard. CasseLi, Petter, & Garin, 





| gational places of worship. 








| as well as a west-end gallery. The pews will be 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Everton (Liverpool).—The chief stone of a 
Wesleyan new chapel has been laid in the 
rapidly increasing neighbourhood of Everton. 
The site is in Whitefield-road. The exterior will! 
be in the Early Decorated style, with windows 
in the gables, the side windows being of a 
plain description. The whole is to be built of 
stone, with rough-faced walling and _ tooled 
dressings. Tooled stone bands are introduced, 
so as to connect some of the principal architec- 
tural features. The interior will be as follows :— 
extreme length 90 ft., extreme width across the 
transepts 72 ft., and width of nave 44ft. There 
will be seats for 800 persons, including a gallery | 
in each transept. The principal feature will be 
large and lofty arches at each end of the nave, | 
with traceried five-light windows. 





The nave} 
and transepts are to have open-timbered wagon- 
headed roofs, with moulded and stained timber ; 
and the chancel ceiling is to be panelled and 
moulded for coloured decorations hereafter. All 
the fittings, gallery-front, &c., will be stained, 
and the ornamental panels in the latter filled in 
with crimson cloth. The plans, which are by 
Mr. C. O. Ellison, were chosen from a number 
sent in competition. They are to be carried out 


| jecting tower, surmounted by a slated spire, 


| with this chapel commenced on the 1st instant. 


| Mr. Bourne, architect, of Thirsk and Ripon. The 
| cost, including the site, has been 8201. 


, from clustered pillars, the central ones being of 


| the main front and open, the doorways within, 
| leading to the body of the church, being at the 


| 850 persons, and will eost, exclusive of boun- 


| Plymouth, is the architect; and the works are 
| being executed by Mr. Warne, of Penge, builder. 


has been laid. The site is in Boston-street, 
Hulme, adjoining the Sunday and day schools 
which were erected for that district three years 
ago. The internal dimensions will be 63 ft. 
long by 40 ft. wide, and it will be a brick build- 
ing, with Yorkshire stone dressings. The chapel 
is intended to accommodate 780 people. Messrs. 
Shaw & Webster, of Manchester, are the archi- 
tects. The contract for the whole of the works 
when complete, exclusive of the heating appa- 
ratus, has been undertaken by Mr. Thomas Clay, 
of Audenshaw, at a cost of 2,4301. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The recently erected 
United Presbyterian Church, at Tow Law, has 
been opened. It is a stone structure, designed 
in the Norman style of architecture. A pro- 


graces the north-east angle. Accommodation is 
provided for about 250 persons. It is proposed 
to erect both a bell and a clock in the tower. 
Mr. Thomas Oliver, of this town, was the archi- 
tect. 

Redhill.—The chief stone of a Baptist Chapel 
has been laid here. The site is on the London- 
road. Mr. W. J. Matthews, of Reigate, fur- 
nished the plans, and the contract was entrusted 
to Mr. Shepherd, of Redhill, the total cost being 
about 1,4001. 

Sowerby.—The opening services in connexion 


The chapel, which is a Gothic structure, capable 
of seating about 230 persons, was designed by 


Sydenham.—A new Congregational church, 
Early Gothic in style, is in course of erection in 
this suburb, and will consist of a nave, side 
aisles, and a small apsidal chancel. The princi- 
pal entrance will be at the west end, under a 
double-arched opening, the arches springing 


Aberdeen granite. The porch ia recessed from 


sides. There will also be external doorways to 
the galleries. Qver the western porch will be a 
sculptured figure of the-Good Shepherd, under 
a canopy, and resting on a corbelled shaft; on 
either side a single-light window, and in the 
gable above a large circular and pierced window. 
The aisle windows will be all single-light, with 
deep reveals and angle beads. The walls are to 
be faced with Box ground stone, with occasional 
bands and arches of red Mansfield and grey 
Reigate stone. The internal arrangements will 
be such as are most usually adopted in Congre- | 
There will be galle- 
ries in the aisles, set back from the nave pillars, 


all open and low, and there will be a slight incli- 
nation in the floor of the church towards the 
chancel. The chancel and porch are intended 
to be paved with encaustic tiles, and the chan- 





cel-windows filled with stained glass. The! 
chancel and nave arches are to be of Bath stone, | 
the latter resting on cast-iron columns with | 
wrought foliated capitals. The pulpit is to be | 
of stone. The roofs are to be partly open; the} 
nave roof, when ceiled, segmental in form, the 
curved braces showing. The church is to seat 


dary walls, about 4,000/. Mr. James Hine, of 








Books Received, | 


The Temple and the Sepulchre. By 8. Smrru, | 
M.A., Vicar of Lois Weedon, and Rural! Dean. | 
London: Longmans & Co. 1865. 

Tus volame contains a reprint of several letters 

in the Reader, and a postscript not included | 

with the letters in that journal. The author 
supports Mr. Fergusson’s views. He has visited 





by Messrs. Nicholson & Ayre, the contractors. 

Brecon (South Wales).—The Presbyterians of 
Brecon have commenced a new chapel and 
school, in the Early Decorated Gothic style. At one 
angle of the building will be a tower and spire. 
The chapel will be ceiled in below the roof outline 
in somewhat of an arched form, and will be 
divided into panels with timber ribs. The 
accommodation is for about 400 adnits. The 
architect is Mr. W. F. Poulton, of Reading. 
Messrs. Williams & Son, of Brecon, are the con- 
tractors, at the sum of 2,0521. 14s. 

Hulme (Manchester).—The foundation stone of 
a new chapel for the Methodist New Connexion 


Jerusalem and examined the site. Having 
already given our readers an account of these | 
views, we need not re-enter on the subject here ; 
but we may say that Mr. Fergusson has in the 
Rev. 8. Smith an able advocate and seconder of | 
his ideas; and it may be considered whether 
or not the question, as between the site 
of the church heretofore called “the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre,” and standing within the 
ancient city of Jerusalem, on the one hand, and 
that of the Mosque vf Omar and the Dome of 





the Rock outside the ancient walls on the other, 





of the latter as by fur the more probable of the | 


two sites to have been that of the sepulchro 
of the Saviour. That the Dome of the Rock 
is the much more probable site of the two, how. 
ever, does not seem to us to clear away all 
doubt and mystery on this subject. The argu. 
ment in favour of the Dome of the Rock may be 
said to stand, not on a Christian, but on a heathen 
basis. This was the site of an ancient temple 
of Venus, which Helena, the mother of Constan. 
tine, and those whom she employed to search 
for the holy sepulchre, believed to have been 
the true site they were in search of, mainly 
because there they found a cell or sepulchre in a 
rock; but when we consider that cells, shrines, 
kists or sepulchres, and crypts, beneath or 
within heathen temples were no uncommon 
thing, we are still left in a state of perplexity as 
to whether this may, after all, have been the 
true site of the Holy Sepulchre of Jesus. That 
it partook of the nature of « holy sepulchre, and 
that its site would to a certain extent accord 
with what is said of that of 11 Holy Sepulchre 
may be admitted; but the very fact of its having 
been regarded as holy by the heathen in ancient 
times militates, perhaps, as much against.as for 
the idea that this was the new sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathawa; especially when we 
also consider that the locality had the reputation 
of still greater antiquity, as the sacred site of 
Jacob’s dream,— “the very spot where God 
spoke to Jacob,—the spot of the Petra, which 
was Called, by Jacob, the Gate of Heaven, but by 
the Israelites the Holy of Holies; and it is the 
centre of the earth, and was the sacrarium of 
the Israelites, who greatly revere it, and tarn 
their faces to it in prayer, wherever they may 
be.” Such was the tradition as given by 
Sophronius to Omar, when the spot on which he 
might erect his mosque was pointed out to him. 
This was, in a general sense, the vacant site of the 
ancient Jewish temple, or of its Holy of Holies, 
with the sepulchre of the rock lying in a corner 
behind the Holy of Holies, and adjoining the 
temple cloisters,—an unlikely locality, surely, for 
the Jewish authorities to allow a Jewish “ male- 
factor” to be buried in. The sacredness of the 
locality to the Jews must have even been all the 
greater if, as appears, there was a tradition that 
this also was the spot where Abraham offered his 
son Isaac as a sacrifice. To all this concentra- 
tion of sacred traditionary ideas, also, we must 
add such concordant circumstances as that the cell 
in the rock at Cumm, the City of the Dead, 
where the prophetic Sibyl lay when consulted 
by Ainws, appears to have been regarded as 
the way to the Shades, and that wherever a 
heathen oracle (such as the prophetic Sibyls 
were) existed, whether in ce/l or in sanctum, that 
spot was called the centre of the earth, just as 
the locality of the Holy of Holies of the Jewish 
temple, with its adjoining temple cloisters and 
cell or sepulchre, was called, according to 
Sophronius, the gate of heaven and the centre 
of the earth,—not because of “ the mystic passion 
of the Cross,” but because of its being the spot 
where Jacob lay in a deep sleep with his head 
upon a stone, while heaven (within him) was 
opened to his spiritual eye. 

The builders of the Temple of Venus on the spot, 
we hold, must have regarded that spot as sacred, 
so that desecration, as Mr. Smith thinks they 
had in view, of a spot they abhorred, is searcely 
admissible. That the drain in the floor of the 
sepulchre may have been intended for the blood 
of sacrifices to run into, one can readily admit; 
but even that was sacred in the eyes of the 
heathen, however much it might desecrate the 
supposed sepulchre of the Saviour. a 

Notwithstanding the mystery, however, which 
still surrounds the subject, even though we 
admit that the probability of the sepulchre in 
the Dome of the Rock, at the Mosque of Omar, 
having been the Holy Sepulehre of Jesus, 18 
greater than that the present “Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre,” within the city, was the true 
site; this conclusion appears to be a decided 
step onwards towards the final settlement of the 
question, and Mr, Smith has well put the casein 
the volume under notice. 


Flemish. Relics; Architectural, Legendary, and, 
Pictorial. Gathered by F. G. S1T8PHENS- 
Illustrated by Photographs by Cunpatl 
Frewinc. London: A. W. Bennett. 1866. 

Tu1s is amongst the handsomest and most 1n- 

teresting books of the season. It includes fifteen 

photographic views of well-known buildings 12 

Belgium, each described at some length by Mr. 


be not now regarded as settled entirely in favour | F. G. Stephens, who prefaces the whole _— 
succinct history of Flanders. The places tha 
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afford subjects are Tournay, Villers la Ville, 
Ghent, Ypres, Bruges, Brussels, Louvain, Mech. 
lin, Antwerp, Liége, and Audenaerde. Of the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, at Tournay, Mr. 
Stephens speaks, as it well deserves, in enthu- 
siastic terms. Little had been said in England 
of this building when the conductor of this 
journal, then a stadent, gave some particulars 
of it, and of the works that were being carried 
on ther: under M. Renard.* Many years have 
passed since then, but the effect produced on the 
writer by the first sight of this remarkable 
structure, in parts dating from the tenth century, 
with its forest of towers, is still fresh in his 
memory. At the time alluded to the town was 
further remarkable for several houses of very 
early date. Mr. Stephens intersperses some 
valuable notices of pictures by Memline and the 
Van Eycks. The hook is dedicated affectionately 
to W. M. Rossetti. 





Historic Scenes in the Life of Martin Luther. 
Described by J. H. Merte D’Avnient ; illus- 
trated by P. H. Lanoveners, Day & Son, 
Gate-street. ; 

Tuis is a re-issue, and needs but a few words. 

The story told by M. D’Aubigné is of thedeepest 

interest ; and M. Labouchere, who is known in 

England by the engraving after his excellent 

picture, “ Luther, Melanchthon, Pomeranus, and 





Cruciger translating the Bible,” illustrates it 
closely. The drawings are in parts weak ; but they 


are, at any rate, compositions,—inventijons,- 

which cannot be said of the work of the maiority 
of English illustrators nowadays, who seem to 
think a couple of lay-figures variously disposed 
are sufficient for all purposes, and fancy that the 
careful rendering of a silk dress will amply 
compensate for want of expression and story. . 





VARIORUM. 


Newcomn’s “ Farmer’s Pocket-book” will be 
foand to supply the place of an ordinary pocket 
account-book, and also to contain, in a portable 
and compact form, many useful tables for 
farmers, such as the “ Breeders’ Calendar,” 
“ Harvest-work Ready Reckoner,” ‘ Ready 
Reckoner for Thatching, Hedging, Ditching, 
and Under-Draining, Land Measuring, &c.,” 
with a list of fairs, and a quantity of other 
useful matter. —— “The Midland Counties’ 
Almanac and Rural Handbook for 1866,” con- 
tains a large quantity of matter of interest and 
utility to the farmer, gardener, and housewife. 
——*“ Blackwood’s Shilling Scribbling Diary for 
1866” (Lovell’s-court) dees not give so much 
space for each day as one we mentioned recently 
does, but, on the other hand, has an almanac 
and a postal map. 








Hiscellanea, 


Rorat Acapemy Mepats.— The gold medal 
for the best architectural design was awarded to 
Mr. Alfred Ridge; the silver medal, for an 
architectural drawing, to Mr. Charles Bennett. 

Repuction iN tHE Prick or Coprer.— The 
price of copper was on Monday reduced 101. per 
ton. Present prices are now—best selected, 
1091., and tough ingot 1067. per ton. 


Viapucr at Prexsrorp.—The scaffolding for 
throwing over the first arch in the viaduct for 
the North Somerset railway is nearly completed. 
The viaduct will consist of sixteen arches, and be 
upwards of 90 ft. high from the level of the 
Chew river. 

ImpRovVEMENT OF THE Port oF Montreart.—A 
gigantic work has just been completed which 
renders Montreal a port to which vessels of the 
largest class now in use for ordinary mercantile 
purposes may resort. This work is the con- 
struction of a canal 300 ft. wide, 9 ft. deep, and 


32 miles long, through the shallows of Lake St. | 


Peter, which have now a uniform depth of 20 ft. 
at. the lowest summer level. The formation of 
the canal has extended over a period of fifteen 
years, and during its progress 4,500,000 cubie 
yards of material were removed. A large laden 
vessel, drawing 19 ft. 8 in. of water, has already | 
passed through the canal. 





* In “The Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal ;” | 
* Buildings in Belgium,” 





with, and a “mixing chamber” 
with an inclined plane down which the burning 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION at Hunrme WorkINc | 


Men’s InstrruTt.—An exhibition has been inan- 
gurated by the Mayor of Manchester, at the 
City-road Institute. 
contributed arb the products of skilled and 


thoughtful labour, in hours stolen from that time 
OL 


The rooms in which the exhibition is held have 
been fitted up by the committee in their leisure 
hours; and during the morning, vocal and 
instrumental music was performed. On the 
basement floor there is a collection of needle 
and fancy work, in what is called the ladies’ 
room. 


Raitway Marrers.—A fatal accident has 
occurred, through the fall of a railway bridge. 
At the inquest it was stated that deceased 
was a “tipper” for excavators. 


the turnpike-road, at a place called Otford, at 
Sevenoaks. One witness was close to the spot, 
when he heard a loud crack, and observed the 
bridge falling. It was a timber bridge, and was 
in compartments, supported upon trestles. It 
was intended to make a permanent bridge across 
the turnpike-road. Deceased fell with the bridge 
a depth of 27 ft. The cause of the accident, 
witness believed, was through deceased spragging 
the wagons, that is, suddenly stopping them. 
The verdict was “ Accidental death.” 
the week ending the 9th inst., the traffic receipts 
of the railways in. the United Kingdom amounted, 
on 12,299 miles, to 644,5781., and for the cor- 
responding week. of last year, on 11,889 miles, 
to 608,164/. 


—-For 


Mapras Irrigation. — Sir: An important 
pamphlet has just been published for the infor- 
mation of the shareholders of the Madras Irrig 
tion and Canal Company, which shows that the 
board of directors have found the selection made 
by them, some years since, of Col. H. C. Cotton 
to the post of chief engineer to their works un- 
Although not possessed at that 
time of satisfactory practical experience, they 
were under the belief that he would prove an 
apt and competent officer for the onerous and 
responsible duties of laying out the works and 
superintending the professional operations of the 
‘heerfully gave to Col. Cotton 


i- 





successfal. 


company. They 
during several years, their entire confid 
yport ; and it was only after a most mature 
1 impartial inquiry, when it was brought 
home to their convictions that the course pur- 


gered the object and 


’ 
hee and 





su} 
{ 





sued had seriously enda 
} ) , } 


the interests of the company, that they were le 


+ 





t 
to instal an engineer of more practical expe- 
rience, Thus we learn the useful le 


future, the administration of onerous and re- 


" 
lesson that in 
sponsible duties should always be devolved upon 
men of practical experience combined with 
theoretical knowledge.—S. 


“THE Buriper’s Fire” ApPLieD TO PUDDLING 
Furnaces.—The principle, now well known as 
“The Builder's Fire,” from having been first 
suggested in our journal, has been applied to 
puddling furnaces by Mr. E. B. Wilson, at 
Barnsley, and it is said with great economy of 
fuel and superior result as regards the puddling 
process. The Leeds Mercury, in reporting the 
result of an experiment with the furnace in pre- 
sence of several Leeds gentlemen, says ;—“ In 
the ordinary process of burning coal on fire-bars, 
these gases pass immediately from the hottest 
part of the fuel through the cooler coal lying on 
the top, and thence to parts of the furnace of a 
still lower temperature, the result being that 
the greater portion of them escapes into the 
chimney unconsumed. By Mr. Wilson’s method, 
again, the gases pass from a cooler stratum of 
coal into one in a violent state of combustion, 
and are in consequence completely burnt, thus 
adding immensely to the heating power of a 
furnace. What with the utilisation of the gases, 

tl] 


‘and the thorough combustion of the coal, a 


saving of one-half is effected in the quantity of 


| fuel consumed, while the degree of heat obtained 


is all that can be desired. Samples of iron were 
shown from the furnace of very superior quality, 
which is believed to be the natural consequence 
of this new system of combustion. Mr. Wilson’s 
invention can, we understand, be applied at a 
to burn the fuel from above downwards or 
inwards, furnace bars are entirely dispensed 


trifling expense to furnaces generally.” In order | 


The majority of articles | 


He was with 
| the wagons, on the temporary bridge crossing 


is provided, | 
| Upon this brickwork, 18 ft. above the real foun- 


fuel slides, leaving room for the green coal, The| dation, and 24 ft. below Trinity high-water 
description, however, is not very clear. 





THe Femare Scuoon or Arr.—The new 


| Sculpture gallery lately erected for this school is 


to be opened on Wednesday evening next, the 
3rd of January, when Professor Westmacott, 


| R.A., will preside, and Professor Donaldson will 
deliver an address. 

* repose to which even the humblest has a/ 
right after his ordinary day’s toil has ended. | 


Metropo.itan Boarp oy Works.—At the last 
ordinary weekly meeting the chairman read the 


| following tenders for the construction of the Isle of 


Dogs branch of the Northern Low-level sewer :— 
William H. Rowe, 53,8841. 10s.; William Web- 
ster, 79,7001.; William Dethick, 82,0002. ; Mason, 
Hill, & Kettle, 86,0002.; Thomas Pearson, 87,0001. 


| The tender of William Webster was accepted, 


subject to the usual inquiries. It was decided 
that the Board decline to approve of the plan of 
the railway company, which proposed to make a 
railway under the Thames Embankment, and 
that the railway c ympany be so informed. 


THAMES EMBaNKMENT.—On Friday evening 
last, atthe Lambeth Baths, the men employed 
on the works carried on by Messrs. Ritson & 
Furness were entertained, along with their wives 
and children, at a substantial tea. They mustered 
strong, nearly 800 being present. Among 
visitors who attended on the platform, and 
walked down among the guests, were the Dean 
of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley, the 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., the Rev. Canon Conway, 
the Rev. T. Robinson, L.C.M., Messrs. G. M. 
Murphy, J. M‘Gregor, M. 8. Walshe, and many 
others. Various addresses were made. 





Sr. Pancras Worknousre anp Vestry Han 
AND THE Mipranp Rarfway Company. — The 
Midland Railway Company having proposed to 
the Vestry of St. Pancras to appoint a valuer to 
meet Mr. Clutton on the part of the railway 
company to agree upon the price to be paid to 
the vestry by the railway company for the work- 


jouse, vestry-hall, and grounds, comprising 
nearly five acres, Mr. Lockyer was appointed by 


the vestry for that purpose, and he has made a 
report to the vestry, from which it appears that 
he values the buildings and land at the sum of 
211,0001., being 131,000/. more than the sum 
offered by the railway company some time ago. 
MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
On the 20th the opening meeting and conversa- 
zione for the season of the members of this 
Association, was held at the Cathedral Hotel ; 
Mr. H. Booth in the chair. A liberal contribu- 
tion had been made by members and friends 
of designs, drawings, and other works of art. 
The articles shown included three drawings of 
the morning, noon, and night of architecture, 
by Mr. Redford, the illustrations being seve- 
rally an Australian log-hut, a view in Venice, 
and the banks of the Irwell after sunset. Dr. 
‘lay exhibited an asserted newly-discovered 
portrait of Shakspeare. After tea, the Chair- 
man read a short address. Mr. A. Darbyshire, 
the honorary secretary, read the report of the 
past session, in which the council congratu- 
lated the members on the success of the Asso- 
viation. A change had been made in the con- 
struction of the Association by the division of 
the members into two classes,—practical archi- 
tects and associates. Addresses were delivered 
bv Messrs. J. Lowe, G. Aitken, Bowman, J. Boult 
(Liverpool), Dr. Clay, R. W. Aitken, and others. 


New BLackrriars-BRIDGE.—Last week the 
committee of the Bridge-house Estates made an 
official inspection of the works of the new Black- 
friars Bridge, at the conclusion of which the first 
stone of the river piers was laid by Mr. William 
Hawtrey, the chairman. The piers of the new 
bridgeare being put in by means of wrought-iron 
caissons, six to each pier; four are rectangular, 
36 f:. in length by 18 ft. in width, set side by 
side; these receive the foundation of that portion 
of the pier which carries the roadway. Two 
triangular caissons, one at each end, will carry 
the cutwaters or pointed ends of the piers, 
which project beyond the width of the roadway. 
The caissons are 46 ft. in depth, and consist of 
18 ft. of ironwork, riveted together, sunk into 
the bed of the river and permanently left there, 
the upper 28 ft. being merely used as a tempo- 
rary dam, which will be removed as the work 
proceeds, in such a manner as to allow of the 
masonry of the pier being built continuously in 
one solid mass throughout. The caissons are 
sunk well into the solid bed of the London clay. 
The first 10 ft. is filled with concrete made with 
Portland cement, the next 8 ft. with brickwork. 


mark, the stone was laid on the present occasion. 
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Tas Cantersusy Pavement Commission and 
raere Surveror.—This commission has hitherto 
been served by one of their own body, Alderman 
Collard, as their honorary surveyor without re- 
muneration. They have just granted him a nomi- 
nal salary of 1001. a year, with liberty to charge 
va voces th and specifications of the drainage 
works now in operation. 


MonvMENTAL.—The statue erected by the 
Ama Engineers, in honour of the late 
eminent engineer Joseph Locke, and recently 
pone Locke Park, Barnsley, will shortly 

——lIt is proposed that the east 
cal of the Abbey Church be restored as a monn. 
ment to Lord Palmerston, if, after the statue is 
secured, there be remaining funds sufficient for 
the purpose. 


FormipaBLe WaGces MoveMENT 1N Lonpox.— 
The working engineers, machinists, millwrights, 
and steam-engine makers of London, are orga- 
nizing a formidable wages movement. The 
increased. price of provisions, they think, enti- 
tles them to demand increased remuneration 
for their labour; and at a crowded ry gead 
held Iast week they fixed the rise at 10 
cent. 


New Musicat Amatrver Society.—The Con- 
cordia Musical Society, of 500 performers, at 
Exeter Hall, is being formed for the production, 
by vocal and instrumental means, of hitherto | 
unperformed or little-known musical master- 
pieces. The society will be conducted qnite 
con amore by officers who pledge themselves to 
devote all revenues that may accrue from 
every source to the proposed purpose; and 
the members or performers will pay for their 
memberghip,—ladies,. 7s,..6d. a season, and 
gentlemen, 10s. 6d. All known works, as the 
* Messiah,” “Creation,” “Elijah,” &e.,. will be 
strictly excluded from performance. 


Prorosep GymNasium ror BiruincHamM.— It 
has been resolved to establish a ,on 
a large scale and on the most approved prin- 
ciples, in Birmingham. A limited company will 
be formed, in order to carry out the views of 


will be a gymnastic society. 


A new limited company is being formed for the 
purpose of erecting a promenade pier under the 
Hoe, with rooms for refreshments, 

reading, &c. The town council have been ap- 
plied to, and have referred the matter to a com- 
mittee. 


Farm Lanovrers’ Movement 1n ScOTLAND.— 
It appears that, in Mid-Lothian, a Farm Ser- 
vants’ Protection Society is being formed on the 
Trades’ Union principle. We are glad to hear 
it; for the state of degradation in which agri- 
cultural labours exist, in England and Ireland as 
well as in Scotland, is lamentable. The Pall Mall 
Gazette, in alluding to this, says :—‘ The Farm 
Servants’ Protection Society intend to embrace 





all the ‘ farm servants,’ or, as we should say, al! 


| the farm labourers, of Scotland, and to produce a 


| better relation between them and their em- 


| ployers. Such a combination was in process of 


‘time inevitable; and it was naturally com- 


| menced by the only labourers who have as yet 


received a decent education. In Scotland, a 
plonghman unable to read is a rarity, as he will 
be in England fifteen years hence.” 


Merroronitas Raitway.—The important ex- 
tension of this line to the City has been opened 
for public traffic. Trains are to run at frequent 
intervals (generally five minutes) to King’s-cross 
and Paddington, every quarter of an hour to 
Hammersmith, and. every half-hour to Kensing- 
ton. The stations on the extension are*at Far- 


| ringdon-street, Aldersgate-street, and 


i street. The last-named station is about three 


Comvexsarion Case: A MILLINSRY Bysinxss, | 
At. the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, in a 
jon case, Smith v. The Metropolitan 
Railway Company, the claim was 23,6501, in 
mpepect of premises and a millinery business in 
gh-8treet, Kensirigton. Mr. Bovill, Q0., 
peared for ‘the | claimants, two ladies ; atid’ eee 
Licyd for the company. The property in Ken- | 
sington had greatly increased in valne. The 


ladies had made 6001. a-year as profits. Their! ~~ 


stoek was worth 580/., and the sale of the stock | 
would be at-a sacrifice of 48 per cent. It was | 
proved that in a millinery business at a sale by 
auction or tender the depreciation would be 64 | 
per cent. Three years’ purchase,—namely, 
1,8001.—was claimed as part of the compen- 
sation. Mr. Lloyd ridiculed the idea of the 
ladies keeping out of business, and said he was 
sure that, like all other persons at Kensington | 
who had obtained compensation, as soon as the 
jury had decided the case new premises would 
be procured. He asked the jury to be careful 
of the shareholders’ money, and thereby to pro- | 
tect the public. ‘The assessor (Mr. Humphreys) | 
summed up, and the jury gave a verdict for 
1,8201. 10s. 


§Sr..Jonn’s Cuvicu, Lerps.—The condition of 
the fabric of this church has for some time past | ° 
been engaging the attention of the trustees, and 
having received two conflicting reports as to the 
necessity of rebuilding it, they referred them to 
Mr. G Scott, with a request that he would 
examine the charch and advise the trustees as to 
the course they should adopt. Mr. Scott having 
personally ins the church, and it having 
been ‘thoroughly examined by one of his prin- | 
cipal assistants, he has sent a report to the 
trustees ; and in-consequence of the decided 
opinion expressed by Mr. Scott, in this report, in 
confirmation of a report made to them by Mr. 
Norman Shaw, the trustees have decided to 
undertake the restoration of the chrrch, and the 
Bishop of Ripon has concurred in this -ourse on 
the same grounds. Mr. Scott’s opiniu is that 
“the church should be carefully repair.? and 
restored, retaining jealously every old ieat« re, 
and disturbing nothing unnecessarily. You will 
thus (he adds) be handing down to many future 
generations & rare and beantiful specimen of the 


chmrch architecture of the Reformed English | | ) 


erected at a period of which the speci- 
mens are more scarce than at any other. I will | school. 
only add; that Ithink the thanks of the public 
are Gue to Mr. tones Shaw for his timely and 
efficient protest against the proposed work of 
demolition; and that I should rejoice to see what 
e has so ably advocated carried out under his 


a 


minutes’ walk from the Bank. The permanent 
station cannot be completed until the extension 
to Tower-hill is opened. ‘The connexion with 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway is 
, expected to be ready for traffic on the Ist: of) 


' January next, when trains will run through from | 
the Great Northern to the London, Chatham, | 


and Dover line. 





—_—- ir--a-enietisensrreentneretinsan-nent 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


3.6.—J, W.—J. ¥. H.-A. D, — Mr. J.-J. G.—C, P. & G, — A. D.— 
J. M. (thanks: not desired). 

Other correspondents next week. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not rily fur publi 








ApventisEMEnr.] 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 

W. BeEnson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, ag Appa ag 
rae7 5 and eae a orrt See descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
= public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 

f bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock er by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H, the ze of Wales, ern a rr 
great clock e eee . 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Estab 1749, ash 
ern 

O LEARNED SOCIETIES, I- 

TECTS, ond ANTIQUARIES —Meams. COX & wy ving 
had great experien of every of Work 
relating to Redeccean: ‘veh ae and the Fine , 
Extablishment affords special facili for the of 
of PRINTING, in Sx as wen ope ye with prompti and at 


moderate Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 
74-75, Great Queen-street, Petar mg me a 








“" 








=<) ARCHITECTS, GI IVIL ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, & 
HE NEWEST DESIGNS of Lamp Posts, 

somes Lamp Brackets, Fountains, Railings, Gates ; Bridge, 
Parapet aud Tomb Railing ; Balcony Panels, Stable Fittings, Veran- 
daha, Girders, Columns, Strained Wire Fencing, &c. oe be forwarded 
free on application to IRONFOUNDER, 220, ing’s-road 


COMPANION *. et oe LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
N WATER COLOURS. 
Now ready, in amine 8vo. illuctrated by 18 Lithographic Plates, 
+ are nny ag = 9 = my Weed ee (many of them 
t ® 


RAWING from NATURE: a Series of 

Progressive Instructions in from Elementary 

Biudies to Finished Views, with Examples from itzerland and the 

Pyrenees : to which are appended Lectures on Art delivered at Rugby 

By GEORGE BARNARD, 

eens ot ee a nee stn ais col be 
Practice of Landscape fr ‘ater Colours,” &e, 
Loudon : LONGMANs, @ , & CO, Paternoster-row. 


HOICE GIFT BOOKS. 


Dluminated and Ilustrated Works. 











ie 


London : Daya tom {Listed site NS, Gate-stveet, W.C. 


the projectors; and in connexion with it there x 


J 
Prorosep ProMENADE Pier For PLyMovurH.— 


E ABTJOURNAL. — Commencement 
a 
Names of the : ro ba will contribute t. the 
JOHN RUSKIN, MA. PHILIP Gil 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. | LLEWELEYOS oe BA. 
WILLIAM CHAFF&RS, F.6.A. | DR. CRACE CAL F.RS. 
MRS. BURY ALLISER. F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.3.A. 
RS. 8. C. HALL HENRY MURRAY, F.S.A. 
REV. Y L CUTTS. :; ™ | Sav: CHARLES 
E REY. LES BOUTELL, M.A. 


Engravings to be 


ae be from paintings 
year 
artists ‘— 


blished in the series for the ensui 
sculpture by the following cele celebrated 


W. P. Frith, B.A, F, Goodall, R.A. R. Monti. 

T. Webster, "RA. 7s 8. Cooper, RA. J. Edwards, 

wares” | Eeaete,, | Emme 
4 . " 

7h » Ba, te RBA, $ 

J. Plilip, B.A. 7.0. Mui H, t, 

P. F. Poole, RA. w. Hemsley. es % 

A. Elmore, R.A. 3. H. 8. Mann. and 

F. BR. Lee, R.A. W. W. Story. | others, 


The Part for peedaney yee, So oe we will contain the following 
NG 


I. THE ORPHAN, wr TIGHT ROOT, aher ?, PAED, RA. 
IL PH@Be MA YFLOW ER, by C.H JELNS, after R. GAVIN, RSA 
ItL, THE SLEEP OF SOR REO AND THE DREAM OF JOY, by 
BRB. W.8 See Ey con ONTI. 
LITBRARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
1. JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—The Costus of Aglaia, 
2. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.— Liber Memorialis. L~On the 
Artistic Observation of Nature. 
3. WILLIAM CHAFFESS, F.SA.—Giee: Tts Manufacture and 
L.—Anei ent Gina, with 17 Examples. 
Devices and Badges, IIL— 


eM 
5. JAMES DAFFORNE.— Modern Painters of Belgium. 1—Nicaise 
de Keyser; with ee froin three of bis works, 
6. any, HARLES UTELL, M.A.—The Albert Chapel in 


7, t HAL TRA. and Mra. HALL.—The Authors cf the Age. 
XIV.— Southey, with 5 net Vinge. 
. A pm nn bys Wool ving, with a  geagnge production, 
and its Art-Exhibition of 1955. 
0. Boyal Boottish le 

ir Art in Gold. 

12. The Chapter-house of Westminster som. 
13. Pictorial Mosaic Decorations for the -outh Kensington Mhseum. 
14 Winter Exhibition of the er of Painters in Water Colours. 


LONDON: VIRTUE i & "C0. 26, IVY LANE. 


HREEPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 


COUNT on BOOKS—THOMAS BOSWORTH SUPPLIES to 

the public, at his trade counter, all PUBLICATIONS above 2s. 6d. in 
value at the trade price, being a reduction, a. of 25 per cent. 
or 3d. in the shilling. Books not in stock ordered before 5 o’clock p m. 
are ready at the counter at 10 the next morning. Orders post 
Terms cash.~THOMAS 3 BOSWORT » 215, 








Regent-street, W. 


N the MODERN TREATMENT of some 


yJ.l parsing g sanean to “4 yet simp for Skin et 0m 
Lond : ROBERT H HARDWICK E, 192, Piccadilly 








METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
QUPPLY of, "WATER to LONDON, 


the sources of the 
RAVER SEVERN. 
By JOUN a Ca, CE. PRS. F.G.S. &. 
London : CHER & BONS, 29, Parliamentstreet, 8.W. 
Deoem ber, 1865, 


Now ranges 8 pont eats, 12 ' 72 ng with Letterprees 


YOLLING'S "AKT FOLIAGE : consisting 


of a serics of studies from natural pee an hgh be is of form, 
designs fur foliated enrichments, suited to the 





various purposes decora’ the ornamen| 
London : Published by the Author, 150, Hampstead-road, N.W. 





MEN'S WAG 


AXTON’S TABLES: to ps Workmen 


at a glance, to Calculate their own Wazes, and to assist Masters 
in hke manner to save their foremen’s time. 
Master’s Edition, bound ia cloth, 2s. 61. or 32 stamps. 
Workmen's Edition, folded for the pocket, 1s, or 15 stamps. 
HENEY LAXTON, CE. and Architect, 34, Arandel-strect, Strand. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 


JOURNAL for JANUARY. Part 10. Third Series. Price Is, 
With large Plate engraving of “ Ackland’s Cotton Gin,” aud Thirty- 
six Wood Bngravings 

Original Articles on Some Points of Practice in Iron Founding ; 
Ciyde Leg pam! and the New Dredger of Messrs. William Simous & 

; The Lancaster Gun ; The Smithfield Ciub Show. 

Recent Patents: Improved Jacquard Machine—James Melvin; 
Cores and Moulds—J. Henry Jotmson; Freezing and Co ling 
Liquide—J, Heary Johnson; Commun‘cation in Trains—J. Henry 
Jobnaca. 

Reviews of Books, Mechanics’ Library, Correspondence, Scientific 

M , Monthiy Notes, List of Patents, &e. 








» Marine 
Loudon : anys Paternoster-row ; "Editor's Offices ( 
Patents), 47, Linegln’s-Inn-fields. 
Will be cry New = Ser Dey. teas, Ore 8ro. os a pitt, price 
e' 
| YRIC “LEAFLETS, SHED "la  BARLY 
SPRING. 
By GEORGE R. W 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & COM 


ay, Eeq. FSA. 
, Stationers’ Hall-court, 


as 





NEWER VENTILA} ION. DETAIL 


kK.) DRAWINGS and system 
Ais, thet SEWER VENTILA TIO) idl ce ant To fgmneert aad 
tecte on application te EDWARD BROOKR, Fieid House Clay 





and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 
ARENTS AND OTHERS. 
A CIVIL ENGINEER of 30 years’ stand- 
ing, and an Architect holding a public appointment, 
jointly prepared to receive TWO Out-door ARTICLED PUPILS, 
immediately after Christmas. They have offices in London and in 





the country, and practice consists of sanitary, TEV water, gu, 
avd genera! Some a civil and and 
surveying. mesg ee to travel, a a reside at places 


weeny weet ons ta beavers. will pro- 
gressive salaries will be giveo.—Apply, by letter ouly, wher 
Office of “ The Builder. 








RENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYO in 
good in the omens, has a VACANCY 
AicricueD PiL.—Address, C. D. Office of “ The Builder.” 


N Architect requires an ASSISTANT to 
t of his office.—Addréas T. A. care 
of Mr. Batsford, A , High Holborn, W.C. 








ARVING MASONRY, and JOINERY 


ony 8, NORTH TOWN, WN, TAUNTON—CARVERS MABONS, 
PEOVRRS also * oat tanes, OJ, HERLEY, at the above, 





or Old Church Works, Frome. 
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